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Head of live stock were received at DENVER in Octo- 
ber, 1985—this included over 100,000 cattle and 700,000 
sheep. A large majority of shipments ottfered were sold. 
Packers purchased up to 3,024 cattle and 18,718 sheep 
—ahbout 175 carloads—in one day. Total sales exceeded 
12,000 cattle and 25,000 sheep during one market ses- 
sion. Fat live stock was slaughtered at DENVER and 
shipped to the Atlantic coast, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
‘Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming, and the Pacific coast for 
slaughter. Feeding live stock was shipped to points as 
tar east as Maryland, and as far west as California. 


Receipts included cattle and sheep from California, Ore- 
gon, Nevada, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Texas, South Dakota, 


Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, and Iowa. 


DENVER handled this volume of business because it 
handles it right—because it nets prices as good as, or 
better than, other points—because thousands of grow- 
ers have found it dependable. DENVER PRICES prove 
it is advantageous for producers to market at a point 
from which packers and feeder-buyers find it feasible 
to distribute—where they may secure almost any class 
and kind of live stock desired. 
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HE cheapest way to deal 
with Blackleg is to make sure every calf 
gets a doseof the genuine Franklin 
Blackleg Bacterin. 


Then you'll be free of Blackleg losses. 
Then you will have no further bother or 
expense for re-vaccinating. 


For ONE dose of FRANKLIN’S con- 
fers positive life immunity. 


No Blackleg Vaccine made affords 
earlier protection, longer protection or 
more positive protection. 


The record covering the past 13 years in 
which over 20 million calves have been 
vaccinated, leaves no room for doubt or 
question as to dependable lifetime im- 
munity with one dose of FRANKLIN’S. 


The small 1 c.c. concentrated dose has 
also long proven to be of greater con- 
venience. 


FRANKLIN’S excels in economy as well 
as in dependability. Why be content with 
less? 


Stopping A nother Source 
of Loss to Cattlemen! 


FOR prevention and treatment of 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia and Pul- 
monary Edema conditions, excellent 
results are being obtained with 
FRANKLIN PULMONARY MIXED 
BACTERIN. 


Recommended for immunizing 
against these diseases along with 
Blackleg vaccination. 10c per dose. 


Send for new edition of the CALF BOOK 


Franklin Vaccines and Supplies 
are carried by local authorized dealers. 


0.M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo Marfa El Paso- 
Kansas City Alliance Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
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“It’s an ill wind — 
that blows no good” 


@ The recent drought—although a great 


national tragedy — may prove of some advan- 
tage to the livestock industry. Because of feed 
shortage producers had to thin out their herds, 
naturally sacrificing their scrubs first. Now that 
the drought is over, producers are in the proc- 
ess of building up their stock from the finer 


animals which remain. Taking the long view, 


it seems inevitable that the general quality of 
livestock will gradually be improved. 

Better livestock means better meat. Many 
consumers are able and willing to pay better 
prices when they can be certain of quality. They 
want tender, tasty meat in small cuts, free of 
waste. That is a goal towards which to aim in 


rebuilding the nation’s herds and flocks. 


(CKC_aeeee— 
President 


ARMOUR = COMPANY 
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Let the Prairies Go to Grass 


BY I. M. HOWARD 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


WO VETERAN RIDERS GALLOPED bend in the trail from Abilene, Texas, to the Pine 
across prairie land in northern Texas. The full Ridge Agency in South Dakota. 


moon lighted their way as they rode into the “Yeah,” Henry replied reflectively. “Only I’d hate 

night. to start a herd of longhorns over the trail now. The 
“Kinda reminds ye of the old Chisholm Trail grass ain’t what it used to be.” 

days, don’t it, Henry?’ Bob Tanner had known every “The grass ain’t what it used to be.” Those are 


of 





BADLY ERODED RANGE 
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the words of thousands of cattlemen throughout the 
ranch country. And in that statement lies a warning 
for every live-stock man of the western plains. Grass 
must be restored if the cattle industry is to remain 
one of importance. 

What has happened to the grasses? Ask any 
ranch-hand that question and he will say burning, 
shortage of moisture, and plowing have killed the 
grasses. The ranch-hand should have the prize for 
lariating the correct answer, but he still has some 
explaining to do to his boss. It is true that burning, 
droughts, and plowing have upset Nature’s plan in 
the grass country, but what the cattleman wants to 
know is how to re-establish the grasses. To secure 
this information the federal government has made, 
and is making, extensive studies in revegetation 
problems. 


Millions of Acres Lost Through Erosion 


The first step, government experts have agreed, 
is to remove the known enemies of grasses. Moisture 
must be conserved, burning prevented, and plowing 
checked. The folly of planting grass-land to wheat 
was demonstrated in World War days. While the sky 
was the limit for wheat prices, submarginal Jands in 
cultivation yielded profits; but with prices back to 
normal it was no longer profitable to grow wheat on 
the land. But the grass had been destroyed and the 
land was no longer valuable for grazing. The result 
was the dust storms of 1935. The land, much of it 
gullied, still lies idle, unprotected from the ravages 
of wind and water erosion. Government workers 
hope soon to remedy this condition by restoring the 
land to grass. 

Erosion in the cattle country has clearly shown 
the need for grass. A reconnaissance survey made 
by the Soil Conservation Service in 1934 shows that 
in Texas alone more than 100,000,000 acres of land 
are suffering from sheet and wind erosion. More 
than three-fourths of the topsoil and some subsoil 
has been removed from 15,000,000 acres of the 


CONTOUR RIDGES ON PASTURE LAND 
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state’s land. Oklahoma, a smaller state, has 20,000,- 
000 acres of land ruined by erosion. In Colorado and 
other states there are other millions of acres of land 
that are no longer valuable for plowing or grazing. 
A string of box cars long enough to carry all the 
cattle ever grown in the cattle country would not hold 
the soil washed from the ranch lands each year. 
Erosion has been, and is, a mighty robber. The graz- 
ing lands, it is generally conceded, will be safe only 
when this foe is buried and his grave covered in 
grass. 

“The problem of revegetation is an especially 
difficult one,” says B. F. Kiltz, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, in charge of a study to learn the possibili- 
ties of the native grasses of the Southwest. “Getting 
the plants to grow on good land in this area of 
droughts and floods is difficult enough. Getting them 
to grow on soils so poor that all crop plants are fail- 
ures is a problem that challenges the ingenuity of 
the best of us.” 


Native Grasses Hold Fate of Industry 


It is generally admitted that the cattle country 
must look largely to the native grasses for improve- 
ment of the ranges. Buffalo-grass, the bluestems, the 
mesquites, and other native grasses may not be spec- 
tacular in their growth, but they have been tried and 
found dependable. These, with dallis-grass, Italian 
rye-grass, Bermuda-grass, and a few others hold the 
fate of the live-stock industry. 

Buffalo-grass has long been heralded as one of the 
best of the native grasses, but only recently has a 
successful means of propagating it been found. Sod- 
ding has solved the problem. While it takes from 
twenty to fifty years under best conditions to get a 
natural growth of buffalo-grass, it has been found at 
the Hays branch of the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station that by using bits of sod a good growth 
can be secured in three or four years. 

In setting buffalo-grass it is recommended that 
pieces of sod about four inches square be planted at 
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intervals of three or four feet and packed firmly into 
the soil. Land to be regrassed should be plowed 
before the buffalo-grass sod is set. Protection from 
heavy grazing for at least two years after the grass 
is planted is important. A good slogan is: “Plant 
and protect.” 

Bermuda-grass, like buffalo, can be most success- 
fully propagated by sodding. While important for 
erosion control and grazing on land where intensive 
farming is practiced, Bermuda holds little promise 
for the millions of acres of dry grazing land. 

The bluestems, switch, blue grama, western 
wheat-grass, curly mesquite, Stipa, and black grama 
are important native grasses that can be propagated 
from seeds. All these are valuable for summer 
grazing. 

Grasses and legumes of value to cattlemen in win- 
ter months in the more humid areas of the southern 
part of the grazing lands include Italian rye-grass, 
rescue, black medic, bur clover, hairy vetch, and Aus- 
trian winter peas. Of these plants, hairy vetch, 
Italian rye-grass, and rescue can survive much cold 
weather. 

Italian rye-grass, rescue, and hairy vetch should 
be sown in late September or early October. Often 
mixtures of these plants are sown, especially is this 
true of Italian rye-grass and rescue. Where the two 
grasses are sown together, 5 pounds of each are 
planted per acre. When sown alone, 20 pounds of 
Italian rye-grass are needed per acre, 10 pounds of 
rescue, and 20 to 30 pounds of hairy vetch. 

Grasses the year around can improve the cattle 
industry and the cattle land at the same time, believe 
men of the Soil Conservation Service who are 
attempting to check the soil losses in the range 
country. 


Moisture Shortage Helped by Contour Ridges 


The grasses check the speed of runoff water, cause 
much of the water to be absorbed, filter out soil par- 
ticles, and hold the soil so it cannot be washed away. 
At the Red Plains Erosion Experiment Station at 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, grass-sod has proved to be the 
best erosion preventive known. A 2.52-inch rain 
removed 3.25 tons of soil per acre from land flat- 
planted continuously in cotton, and only 6 pounds of 
soil from undisturbed sod. On the cotton land, 20.54 
per cent of the rainfall ran off, while on the Bermuda 
land only 0.3 per cent was lost. In numerous experi- 
ments it has been found that the grasses are the best 
soil-holders and preservers of moisture. 

In large areas of the range country, moisture is a 
limiting factor in grass production. In re-establish- 
ing the grasses, shortage of moisture has proved to 
be one of the greatest handicaps. On eroded lands, 
bare of vegetation, the little rain that does fali runs 
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off as soon as it hits the earth, leaving only the sur- 
face-soil moist. 

Contour ridges have been found helpful in con- 
serving moisture. They hold the water where it can 
be used for plant production. On well-grassed pas- 
tures, contour ridges increase the carrying capacity, 
and on sparsely vegetated pastures they are invalu- 
able. Invariably the best grass on a contour-ridged 
pasture is found on the ridges. 

The distance between the ridges depends upon the 
iype of soil, slope of land, amount of rainfall, and 
density of vegetation; but in most cases they should 
be not more than 20 feet apart, often as close as 
& feet. Contour ridges should be plowed in the win- 
ter and early spring months and planted to grass 
soon after they are plowed. The grass holds the 
ridges intact and provides feed for live stock. 

“More grass and less erosion” must be the motto 
of the cattle kingdom if its throne is to be preserved. 


THE COWS IN THE COTTON PATCH 


BY J. EVETTS HALEY 
The University of Texas 


HAT THE WESTERN RANGEMAN, THE CORN-BELT 

feeder, and even the Wisconsin dairyman have almost as 
vital an interest in the restriction of cotton acreage as the 
southern planter is a fact but slowly realized. Though orig- 
inally designed to promote stability in one industry, the Bank- 
head Act and cotton subsidy now threaten the life of others, 
and offer another illustration of the fallacy of “economic 
planning” as practiced by the brain trust. Such “planning” 
for one group at the expense of another is mere class 
legislation, and for downright consistency in at least one 
New Deal field there seems nothing in American history to 
equal it. 

In the early summer of 1933, Henry Wallace, short on 
experience but long on philosophy, called a conference of 
southern cotton authorities to advise as to the disposition of 
surpluses and the prevention of their recurrence. With the 
usual emotional fervor of those “first hundred days,” and also 
with their usual lack of deliberation, a scheme of reduction 
was evolved. 

Dr. A. B. Cox, recognized cotton authority from Texas, 
there in attendance, opposed the sacrifice of our world trade 
and the dislocation of southern economy upon the basis of 
emergency. Emphatically he warned the secretary that if 
cotton production were severely restricted, the South would be 
forced into the cattle business. At the time it was traitorous 
to doubt, and Mr. Wallace strode across the room, according 
to report, shook his finger under the Texan’s nose, and laid 
down the first principle of regimentation: 

“No, you can’t do that,” he said. “We won’t let you!” 

Since then the extension of bureaucratic power to Ameri- 
can agriculture, and through agriculture to American life, has 
moved apace to encompass the domestic economy, all the way 
from chewing tobacco to baked potatoes. 

Upon the surface the plan was simple enough. The farm- 
ers were in distress; prices should be raised—and, marvel- 
ously, these planners decided the exact amount they should be 
raised, and called this the “parity” price. Certain commodities 
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were declared “basic,” and processing taxes or class levies 
were collected to pay “co-operating” farmers a bonus. Obvi- 
ously processors could not absorb these levies indefinitely, as 
the propagandists seem to have led the country to believe, 
and the cost was passed to the consumer. When buyers’ 
strikes developed and the products would not move, the levies 
were, of necessity again, passed back to the producers in lower 
prices. 

But by offering the cotton farmer a bounty not to raise 
cotton, and the corn-hog grower a subsidy not to raise corn 
and hogs, the so-called Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion induced them to vote approval of the plans, and, of course 
“voluntarily,” submit to control. 

Since that day the devastating results of planned economy 
have broadened with the field. At first the AAA was to limit 
but one southern crop, and that crop was cotton. Then it bit 
off tobacco. But as tobacco and cotton acreage decreased, 
peanuts increased, and in order to save this considerable 
industry, “goobers” were added to the Triple A list. Still the 
millions of tillable acres remained, and planters put more land 
into potatoes. The potato market slid to the bottom, and now 
by recent amendment to the AAA the most arbitrary rule of 
all is invoked. 

Today, instead of one southern crop, a half-dozen are 
“under control.” It is a dangerous progression, pointing the 
short way to complete regimentation of the agricultural field 
and a corresponding change in the American way of life. 

It takes several years to raise a cow or produce a heavy 
beef, and hence the effects of the AAA upon beef production 
are but now becoming evident. Some 13,000,000 acres have 
been withdrawn from cotton in the South, and millions from 
production of other basic crops. Yet it is a notable fact that 
acres growing but weeds and grass produce meat, whether on 
a western range or on a delta plain, and the consumers are 
beginning to wonder when this and the other costly contradic- 
tions will end. 

The administration pays farmers to retire rich corn land 
in Iowa while Texas is producing the biggest crop in twenty- 
five years; it holds down production of grain while we import 
trainloads from Mexico and Canada; it kills off our cattle in 
the name of “balanced abundance” while importing meats 
from abroad; it retires rich lands in our humid zones while 
building dams to irrigate arid, alkaline valleys; and, through 
one division of the AAA, kills the calves and pigs to save the 
growers while another division of the organization, known as 
Consumers’ Counsel, advises resentful buyers to turn to other 
articles of diet. 

The unplanned results of the planners are coming in with 
the bills, and the dislocations of our national economy are 
just now beginning to be felt. The center of meat produc- 
tion is shifting south and east, following the growth of feed. 
Peter Molyneaux, editor of the Texas Weekly, notes the in- 
crease in Texas’ production, and suggests coastal packing- 
houses to process and ship southern hogs to eastern markets; 
Dr. George W. Carver, famed agriculturist of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, says cattle are supplanting cotton in the South; and, in 
distant Wisconsin, Dr. Glenn Frank raises his voice to warn 
the dairy interests of the potentialities of other regions. Nor 
are these wild predictions. Already the cows are in the cot- 
ton patch, and only the western cowman and the Corn Belt 
feeder will worry about who is agoing to get them out. 

If these interested parties attempt to do it with the bull- 
whips of unrestrained production, will Mr. Wallace again rise 
to remark: “No, we won’t let you”? 

Yet this is the ruthless, unavoidable sequence of the plan 
for abundance through scarcity—this so-called agricultural 
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adjustment. Control of one big crop means control of all; 
planning for agriculture means planning for the other indus- 
tries. It happened with peanuts and potatoes, and now na- 
ture’s inevitable cycle moves on the up-grade to a vast sur- 
plus of beef. The western producer can read the sign as he 
rides: Prices in the West will be scaled down through the 
pressure of great herds from the South. This is neither plan- 
ning, nor balance, nor adjustment; but plain economic bun- 
gling, disturbance, and impending disruption, with none of the 
commendable, shock-absorbing features of the easy, natural 
readjustments of our economic life, 


Will Mr. Wallace permit the western rangeman and the 
Corn Belt feeder to hold his business by meeting this south- 
ern expansion? The past history of the AAA, as well as its 
uncertain future, point to the negative answer. To do so 
means defeat of the whole scheme. The outcome must be 
more and more control. Already his machinery for handling 
the situation exists through processing-tax arrangements, 
which may be extended to cattle for the purpose of retiring 
acreage in corn, which proposal has been made in the past, 
and which might be enacted with the approval of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s Corn Belt, but hardly with that of the West. 


Whatever may be the secretary’s philosophical rejoinder, 
the meat producers of the West must face these grim facts, 
as well as a foreign trade sheet steadily mounting in their 
disfavor. Department of Commerce figures for the first eight 
months of the past two years tell their own story—the story 
of eating our neighbors’ beef: 


Imports (in pounds) 1934 1935 
Beef and veal................ 136,972 7,115,925 
Hams, bacons, etc....... 547,223 2,395,608 
Canned ‘meats -......:2-2 26,215,757 49,770,402 
TBP HEC 2k 296,185 10,758,779 
RGR oi cs ocak 436,695 21,826,263 


During the past eight months, while the experts were 
punching hypothetical cows across their charts, the ranches 
of Canada and Mexico, mainly, shipped 266,269 cattle over 
the American tariff walls. Likewise canned beef pours in 
from the Argentine, and the South drifts its herd into the 
cotton patches. From Red River to the coast of Texas, this 
writer has seen cotton lands being turned to feed and to 
range, and the preliminary report of the Census of Agricul- 
ture indicates the trend elsewhere. Around Selma, Dallas 
County, Alabama, there is a 9 per cent reduction in agricul- 
tural acreage for the past five years. Yet hay and oats are 
up, corn production increased more than 17,000 acres, and 
the number of cattle advanced to 37,716 head for this county 
alone, or an increase of 55 per cent. Markets at Montgom- 
ery report an active demand for light stocker cattle, the big- 
gest calf crop “in years,” and “unprecedented” receipts in 
the yards. 

In the simple idiom of the range, these cows in the cot- 
ton patch are being bred by the Bankhead “outfit,” running 
the AAA brand. The mavericks haven’t been tallied; the 
count still isn’t in. The big herds are to be “punched” by 
the political cowboys, riding the New Deal range. 


CONCERNING THE ARGENTINE SANITARY 
TREATY 


HE MATTER OF THE ARGENTINE SANITARY CON- 
co continues to sizzle under cover. Below are repro- 
duced a letter by Secretary Cordell Hull addressed to F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Mollin’s reply: 
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SECRETARY HULL’S LETTER 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, October 12, 1935. 
“My DEAR MR. MOLLIN: 


“T have received your letter of September 25, 1935, in fur- 
ther reference to the proposed sanitary convention with 
Argentina. 

“You question the statement in my letter to you of 
August 8, to the effect that ‘over the ten-year period, 1924- 
1933, exports of veal, beef, and beef products from the United 
States were over twice as great as were imports (an average 
of 131.5 million pounds per year for exports, 62.0 million 
pounds for imports),’ and submit a copy of a table from the 
Bureau of Animal Economics showing that, as regards im- 
ports of canned beef, fresh and frozen beef and veal, and 
cured beef, for the same ten-year period, the United States 
was on a net import basis. I enclose for your information a 
copy of pamphlet entitled, “The Drought and Current Farm 
Imports,” issued by the Department of Agriculture, page 6 of 
which has a statistical table containing figures cited in my 
letter of August 8. It is to be noted that the table which you 
enclosed contains only a partial list of veal, beef, and beef 
products, and does not include beef products such as oleo oil, 
tallow, et cetera. It might also be noted that your table shows 
trade by fiscal years, whereas the figures quoted in the 
pamphlet are for calendar years; but the difference from this 
cause would tend to average out over a period as long as ten 
years. It may also be mentioned that neither table includes 
the tariff classifications of fresh, frozen, or cured kidneys, 
livers, and tongues, of which an important proportion are beef 
and veal products, and which are items of importance in our 
export trade. 

“With regard to your statement that you ‘do not believe 
that any responsible official of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
who has had actual experience in eradicating foot-and-mouth 
disease during the various outbreaks of the last quarter of a 
century would go on record as favoring any experimenting 
along the lines suggested in this pact,’ I have to inform you 
that, to the contrary, this convention was drafted in close con- 
sultation with the responsible officials of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. Not merely was the convention drafted in close 
consultation with Bureau of Animal Industry officials, but 
various technical questions concerning the effects of the con- 
vention have been referred to the bureau for its consideration. 
Thus recently the question was raised whether Patagonia’s 
geographic isolation from infected areas furnished sufficient 
protection against foot-and-mouth disease in view of the pos- 
sibility that migratory birds might act as carriers. I enclose 
for your information, and as an example of the careful con- 
sideration given to the effects of the convention, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s reply to this question. 


“I understand your concern in anything affecting the 
American live-stock industry, and the department is ever 
ready to furnish you further information that you may require 
concerning this convention. It is suggested that you may also 
desire to consult the Department of Agriculture and specifically 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of that department. I am sure 
that, after such consultation and after consideration of the 
facts, you will admit that your statement that ‘complete dis- 
aster will surely follow the ratification of the Argentine sani- 
tary convention’ is without foundation. There should be no 
need to assure you of the deep desire of this and other depart- 
ments concerned to retain all necessary sanitary restrictiops 
for the American live-stock industry. However, it is primarily 
for the reason that the complete embargo against areas in 
Argentina which are free from infection or exposure to foot- 
and-mouth disease is unnecessary and unfair, that the con- 
vention was signed. 

“It seems obvious that any general permanent improve- 
ment in the depressed condition of our agriculture and the 
live-stock industry depends to an important degree upon the 
recovery of our former foreign markets for our surpluses. 
This in turn means that we cannot follow the disastrous eco- 
nomic policy of certain European countries—to which we 
unfortunately gave some example by the excesses in our 1930 
Tariff Act—of endeavoring to close hermetically our frontiers 
against the slightest nominal import of competing foreign 
goods. There must be a measure of reasonable reciprocal con- 
cession in return for concessions for our exports. 

“In the case of the Argentine sanitary convention we have 
the chance of removing a long-standing cause of ill-will and 
costly economic retaliation without incurring either the loss of 
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sanitary protection or the loss of economic protection for our 
live-stock industry, since the only change it would introduce 
into the existing situation would be the possibility of insig- 
nificant shipments of lamb and mutton from Argentine Pata- 
gonia. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“CORDELL HULL.” 
‘a « “ 


MR. MOLLIN’S REPLY 


“DENVER, COLO., October 24, 1935. 
“HONORABLE CORDELL HULL: 


_ “Yours of the twelfth at hand. It appears that the prin- 
cipal difference in our figures relative to exports of cattle 
products is due to the fact that the table furnished me by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics did not go into the field of 
low-priced fats and oils—partly edible and partly inedible. 
However, the cattle industry is not particularly concerned over 
the export of a few million pounds of these low-priced fats. 
Such exports are largely made necessary by the fact that we 
import hundreds of millions of pounds of coconut oil annually, 
and there would be ample demand in this country for every 
pound of fat that we produce if the domestic market were 
reserved for the American producer. We are principally con- 
cerned in the domestic market for beef; and it would be allow- 
ing the tail to wag the dog to encourage the import of dressed 
beef—which we do not need—in order to facilitate the export 
of low-priced by-products. However, this economic argument is 
beside the point in so far as the Argentine pact is concerned. 

“I think the record speaks for itself as to the attitude of 
the responsible officials of the Bureau of Animal Industry. We 
have consulted them many times in the past, and know exactly 
how they feel about this matter. We know what they did 
when left to their own initiative in 1926 and 1927—and that 
was to put into effect B.I.A. Order 298, effective January 1, 
1927, which had exactly the same effect in establishing a com- 
plete embargo as Section 306 (a) of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act. The wisdom of their course is clearly shown by the fact 
that, whereas we had been plagued with frequent outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease prior to January 1, 1927, we have had 
only one minor outbreak since. In an address made by 
Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
printed in the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, September, 1929, relating to the 1929 outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in California, this statement is made: 


“The source of infection in this last outbreak has been 
definitely traced to the trimmings from fresh meat brought 
into the country as ship stores by a merchant steamship in 
direct violation to B.A.I. Order 298, issued September 17, 1926.’ 


“In that same article appear the following statements: 


“*The danger of infection through importing fresh meat 
from countries infected with foot-and-mouth disease was not 
generally or properly appreciated before the publication of the 
findings of the British Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research Com- 
mittee in its Progress Reports... . 

“‘Undoubtedly the disease which appeared in Los Angeles 
County on January 10 was foot-and-mouth disease, contracted 
from South American meat. 

“‘The importation of this meat is regarded as a direct 
violation of B.I.A. Order 298, issued under the Act of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1903, an act which, among other things, is intended 
te prevent the introduction into this country of communicable 
diseases of live stock. The evidence in the case has been 
referred to legal authorities of the department for prosecution 
of the offenders. 

“ ‘Apparently this is not the first time that foot-and-mouth 
disease has been introduced into the United States through 
infected fresh meat. The hogs first infected in the 1914 out- 
break were fed on scraps obtained from a local butcher in 
Niles, Michigan, who in turn purchased frozen meat from a 
dealer whose records showed that he had shipped to this 
butcher several thousands of pounds of frozen meat imported 
from South American countries.’ 


“The record is clear. You have nothing to lose by advo- 
cating international trade with Argentina at the risk of intro- 
ducing foot-and-mouth disease, but the live-stock industry has. 
The facts that temporarily there may be no disease in Pata- 
gonia, that Patagonia is principally a lamb-raising section— 
the exports from which you say would not be heavy-—or that 
foot-and-mouth disease is not easily transmissible by birds, all 
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are relatively unimportant. The disease is easily transmissible 
by humans, if not by birds, as was clearly demonstrated in 
1914 and in the more recent California and Texas outbreaks. 
“Any slight advantage accruing to the United States by 
stimulation of foreign trade as a result of the ratification of 
this pact would be lost a thousandfold if foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease again established a foothold in this country. We feel 
confident that in due time we can establish this fact to the 
satisfaction of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“F, E. MOLLIN.” 


PROGRESS OF GOVERNMENT MEAT GRADING 


HE WESTERN LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY HAS BEEN 

watching the Seattle meat-grading and stamping experi- 
ment with keen interest. Here is a letter from C. W. Kitchen, 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, giv- 
ing some details on the progress of the service: 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., October 3, 1935. 


“FE. E. Mollin, Secretary, 
“American National Live Stock Association, 
“Denver, Colorado. 


“DEAR Mr. MOLLIN: 


“TI was very much interested in the suggestions contained 
in your letter of September 23, in acknowledgment of mine 
of August 6. 

“The opposition to the grading service in Seattle appar- 
ently is confined to a minority in the trade who wanted the 
city to discontinue all grading of meats. Our information 
indicates that the service is strongly supported by the local 
retail meat dealers’ association, reputable dealers in and out 
of the retailers’ association, hotels, restaurants, and consum- 
ers. The statements reflecting against the service are such 
as may be expected from groups seeking to undermine it for 
selfish reasons. In most cases, apparently, their attacks have 
reacted unfavorably, since recent reports reflect little or no 
outspoken opposition. 

“It is true that sume in the Seattle trade object to the 
grade terms—not so much to the terms themselves, as to the 
quality they designate. For instance, they have urged us to 
call each grade by the next higher-grade term, i. e., call 
‘Good,’ ‘Choice,’ or ‘Common,’ ‘Medium,’ and they seriously 
object to calling any meat ‘Common.’ They have even 
urged a separate standard for the western-coast beef, on the 
ground that it cannot equal the Corn Belt in quality produc- 
tion. Our grader, however, has found a few Choice carcasses 
in Seattle, and, no doubt, more intensive and careful feeding 
can produce carcasses that will grade Prime. Under our 
authority to promote and encourage uniform standards, sepa- 
rate standards for different sections of the country are not 
feasible. 

“I am very much interested in the system which you pre- 
sent, that would, in effect, give a higher-sounding grade desig- 
nation to lower grades of beef. As you state, there would be 
objection registered to any change proposed at the present 
time, especially since the present system—where earnestly 
applied—is showing satisfactory results. Different names for 
the same qualities would unquestionably bring about con- 
siderable confusion during the period of transition. We tried 
to change the name of ‘Canner’ to ‘Low Cutter’ at the re- 
quest of the Institute of American Meat Packers; yet the 
packers use the term Canner constantly, despite the fact 
that Low Cutter in lieu of Canner has been used in all 
our reports for. about ten years. 

“You will be interested to know that the tonnage of 
beef graded during August was highest for any month 
since last January, and that the tonnage for lamb graded 
was greater than for any month since the service started. 
This certainly does not indicate that enforcement of the 
grading features of the ordinance is hurting the sale of 
meats. The increase in beef and lamb graded has_ not 
been due to any change in the application of the federal 
standards. As a matter of fact, the percentage of Prime 
in the total supply of steer beef is practically nil. Choice 
steers during August were about 3 per cent less than for 
the average for the last ten months; Good, about 11 per 
cent less; Medium, about 16 per cent more; and the lower 
grades showed comparatively little change. In other words, 
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Medium steer-beef is going into consumption out there in rel- 
atively large quantities, without tending to decrease the con- 
sumption of beef as a whole, but rather, perhaps, to increase 
it, judging from the increased tonnage. 

“We are now collecting market prices in Seattle weekly 

through our meat grader, and it is evident that the price re- 
lationship out there between Choice steer-beef and Medium 
steer-beef is more favorable to the Medium grade than in 
New York. For instance, on September 20, western dressed 
Medium-grade steer-beef at New York sold from $11 to $13.50 
per cwt., while Choice grade sold from $16.50 to $18. On 
September 21, Medium-grade steer-beef at Seattle sold for 
$11 to $13 per cwt.; Choice steer-beef brought $15 to $16. 
_ “Our records fail to show that grading has hurt the 
live-stock or meat industry around Seattle, but rather that 
it has brought about more satisfaction among those who pur- 
— the meat, and has tended to improve marketing gen- 
erally. 

“T appreciate very much your sending a copy of our let- 
ter to the Beef-Grading Committee of your association, and 
I shall be most interested in any action taken at the Phoenix 
convention next January. 

“The grading of beef, veai, lamb, and mutton at Schenec- 
tady is just getting well under way. We are collecting rec- 
ords, as we have done at Seattle, and will in a short time be 
in position to furnish considerable information on the results 
of the grading features of the ordinance there. There has 
been some protest at Schenectady against license fees, and 
injunctions have been threatened; but compromises have been 
reached and grading is going on. It has taken a little longer 
than was anticipated at first to provide the necessary facili- 
ties for eccnomically and quickly handling L.C.L. receipts of 
meats, and special attention had to be given to the method of 
slaughtering and inspecting local live stock. 

; “You will no doubt be interested in a few facts concern- 
ing our grading work this year contained on a separate 
sheet, which I am enclosing. 


“Very truly yours, 


3 ; “C. W. KITCHEN, 
“Assistant Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics.” 


* * * 


Below we give the facts concerning the government’s 
work on beef grading, mentioned in the last paragraph of 
Mr. Kitchen’s letter: 


“U. S. MEAT GRADING EXPANDS IN FACE OF 
LIGHTER GENERAL SUPPLY OF MEAT 


“During August, 1935, an increase in U. S. beef grading, 
compared with the same month a year earlier, amounted to 
more than 2,014,000 pounds, while an increase in all meats 
graded, compared with a year ago, was over 5,893,000 pounds. 
Government graded sausage products reached a new high in 
August when more than 2,500,000 pounds were graded and 
certified with the certificate-of-quality label. This amount 
represented an increase of 2,400 per cent over the amount 
graded for the same month a year earlier. 

“Beef grading at Seattle during the week ended Septem- 
ber 14, 1935, amounted to 1,409 carcasses, while 4,451 lamb 
carcasses were graded. These amounts represent a record 
for the present fiscal year at that point. J. J. Olofson, the 
department’s official grader at Seattle, states that all sales of 
beef and lamb at wholesale places are now being made on the 
basis of government standards. 

“Total beef carcasses graded for the week ended Septem- 
ber 14, 1935, at all points amounted to 10,979 carcasses, this 
amount representing the largest number graded during 4 
single week since the week of April 28, 1934, when 11,338 
carcasses were graded. Amount of beef graded and stamped 
for the week of September 14 was the second largest since 
the service started.” 


FURTHER GRAZING REDUCTIONS STAYED 


RECENT EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN SENA- 
A tor Robert D. Carey, of Wyoming, and F. A. Silcox, chief 
forester, in regard to the policy of the Forest Service is of 
interest to every forest user. We print below the two letters 
which are of the greatest interest, and call attention particu- 
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larly to the suggestion by Mr. Silcox that “no further reduc- 
tions will be made until a discussion of the matter is held 
early next year.” It is assumed that this means that there 
will be no cuts made for 1936 or thereafter until a conference 
on policy has been held. 


THE SENATOR’S LETTER 


“CAREYHURST, Wy0., September 25, 1935. 
“My DEAR MR. SILCOX: 

“On September 10 I wrote you with reference to forest 
permits, at which time I requested that five-year permits be 
granted rather than the yearly permits, which appears to be 
the policy of the Forest Service at this time. I have a letter 
from Mr. Sherman, acting chief, in which he states that there 
was a desirability of co-ordinating the grazing on the national 
forests with the administration of the public domain, and that 
the matter would be held in abeyance until satisfactory 
adjustments in range use could be made. 

“While I admit that there should be some co-ordination 
between the two departments, I feel that, if the matter is held 
up until the Department of the Interior can force upon Con- 
gress legislation such as it is attempting, the whole matter 
may be held up indefinitely. If the Forest Service expects to 
be dictated to by the grazing administration it might be well 
to combine the Forest Service with the grazing service, so 
that the administration of all grazing lands can be placed 
under the same bureau. As you know, there is legislation 
pending which would bring this about. 

“I cannot agree with the statement made by Mr. Sher- 
man that sufficient time has not elapsed to determine the 
extent to which ranges have been damaged by the drought. 
While I cannot speak for other states, I can say that in 
Wyoming the rains we have had have demonstrated that any 
damage done to the ranges was not done by overgrazing, but 
by lack of moisture. Having grown up in this state, and hav- 
ing been engaged in the live-stock business all my life, I can 
say that I have never seen such grass as we have had in 
Wyoming this year, which has proved conclusively that all we 
needed was. rain to restore the ranges. 

“It is evident from Mr. Sherman’s letter that you expect 
to adhere to the policy of granting one-year permits. This 
would not be so bad did I not feel that the one-year permits 
would be used to bring about a reduction in the number of 
live-stock which permittees would be permitted to run on the 
forests. 

“T should like to request that there be no reduction made 
in these permits until after Congress reconvenes, and repre- 
sentatives of other western states, as well as myself, might 
have an opportunity to discuss this matter personally with you 
in the hope that we can come to some satisfactory under- 
standing. If you will hold the matter in abeyance until that 
time it will be greatly appreciated. — 

“Very truly yours, 
‘ ‘ “ROBERT D. CAREY.” 
* 


THE FORESTER’S LETTER 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., October 9, 1935. 
“HONORABLE ROBERT D. CARFY: 

“T have just returned from an extended field trip to a 
number of our national forest regions. During this trip I 
came in personal contact with many of the problems confront- 
ing the stockmen, and especially those you so clearly outline 
in your letters of September 10 and 25. 

“Please be assured of my interest in these questions, and 
that no further reductions will be made until I have had the 
benefit of a discussion with you after your return to Wash- 
ington. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“F. A. SILcox, 
“Chief, Forest Service.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE JOINS IN 
ICKES’ VETO RECOMMENDATION 


O THAT “THE PRODUCER” MAY CARRY A COM- 
plete report of the veto of the bill to amend the Taylor 
Grazing Act, we print below a letter sent to the President by 
the Department of Agriculture concurring in Secretary Ickes’ 
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advice to the White House not to approve the amendments. 
(The recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the President’s veto message were published in full in our 
October number): 


“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, August 29, 1935. 
“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 


“Reference is made to the attached enrolled bill, H. R. 
3019, to amend the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934. 

“IT agree fully with the views expressed by the Secretary 
of the Interior in his letter of August 27 to you, and join 
with him in recommending that this act be not given your 
approval. This measure should receive further consideration 
by the Congress. 

“Sincerely, 


“R. G. TUGWELL, 
“Acting Secretary.” 


MEAT PACKERS IN CONVENTION 


HE THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

Institute of American Meat Packers was held at Chicago, 
October 18-22. To the largest attendance in many years, the 
speakers addressed themselves on a wide range of subjects of 
packer concern, among which the processing tax, still await- 
ing its fate at the hands of the Supreme Court, was out- 
standing. 

Frank A. Hunter, chairman of the board of directors of 
the institute, opened the meetings with a report of its activi- 
ties during the past year. He was followed by Leverett S. 
Lyon, executive vice-president of the Brookings Institute, who 
spoke on “Some Current Forces in Distribution,” mentioning 
physical changes in the manufacture of meat products that 
have come about in recent time, the influence of chains on 
the distribution of the packer’s product, and the effect of gov- 
ernment regulation on distribution. Mr. Lyon’s talk brought 
out the fact that the number of retail outlets in the coun- 
try are decreasing, although voluntary chain systems have 
increased in number. 

Mr. C. A. Burmeister, senior economist of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, spoke on “The Outlet for Supplies 
of Live Stock.” He reviewed the government’s drought pur- 
chasing program, live-stock prices, storage stocks, consumer 
demand, quality of live stock, and made forecasts of condi- 
tions for 1936. 

“Current Sales Programs” was the topic discussed by A. 
C. Sinclair, vice-president of Kingan & Company. Selling 
costs, selling efficiency, problems of sales managers, competi- 
tion of other foods, and advertising were the high notes in 
this talk. Joseph Kurdle, of the William Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Company, Baltimore, Maryland, outlined the “Trade 
Outlook in the East;” L. A. Luer, president of the Luer 
Packing Company, Los Angeles, California, detailed “Trade 
Outlook in the West;” and the “Outlook for the Meat-Pack- 
ing Industry in Beef and Small Stock” was given by William 
Diesing, vice-president of the Cudahy Packing Company. W. 
S. Nicholson, vice-president of Wilson & Company, discussed 
the “Outlook for the Meat-Packing Industry in Pork.” 

J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, Wyoming, a member of the 
Committee of Five of the American National Live Stock 
Association, spoke on the “Situation in the Cattle Industry,” 
dealing with country buying by packers, meat grading, 
packer-producer co-operation, production restrictions, and fed- 
eral control. 

“The Legal Status of the AAA and Processing Tax” was 
reviewed by John Potts Barnes, of Armour & Company. Mr. 
Barnes argued the case of the packer versus the processing 
tax from the point of view of the processors, holding the law 
to be unworkable. 
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“The Work of the National Live Stock and Meat Board” 
was outlined by Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of that board 
and chairman of the board of Wilson & Company. R. C. 
Pollock, general manager of the Meat Board, also discussed 
the activities of the board, which has as its purpose the fur- 
thering of meat consumption. 

R. H. Cabell, president of Armour and Company, spoke on 
“The Packing Industry As I View It.” The meat-packing 
industry in Europe, effects of soy-bean feeding, and the taxa- 
tion question were discussed in this talk. 

“Public Relations of the Packing Industry” were outlined 
by A. D. White, of Swift & Company. Dean W. H. Spencer, 
of the University of Chicago, and Donald D. Davis, president 
of General Mills, Inc., were speakers at the banquet follow- 
ing the closing sessions. 

Frank A. Hunter, of the Hunter Packing Company of 
East St. Louis, was re-elected chairman of the Board of 
Directors, and Wm. Whitfield Woods, of Chicago, president of 
the Institute. 


GOVERNMENT’S ANNUAL OUTLOOK REPORT 


Beef Cattle 


HE NUMBER OF CATTLE ON FARMS AND RANCHES 

at the beginning of 1936 will be about unchanged from 
1935, but the trend thereafter is likely to be upward, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its annual 
outlook report. By 1939 a large increase is in prospect. Fewer 
cattle and calves will be slaughtered next year, but supply 
will be of better quality and heavier weight, since a larger 
proportion of the slaughter will be of grain-fed cattle. 

Most of the increase during the next few years, it is 
stated, will be in states west of the Mississippi River where 
cattle were reduced sharply by the 1934 drought and govern- 
ment cattle-buying program. No material change in produc- 
tion is in prospect in other areas, unless hay and pasture 
production should greatly expand. More cows and heifers, and 
fewer steers, were slaughtered during the first nine months of 
this year than in any similar period for the past seventeen 
years of government records. Slaughter of cows is expected 
to continue heavy for the remainder of the year, and to be 
reduced thereafter. 

The bureau is informed that there will be a material 
increase in cattle feeding this fall and winter in the Corn Belt 
and other areas. There is a widespread tendency to turn to 
cattle feeding to utilize available feed; but, with prices of 
feeder cattle and corn relatively high, the cost of finished 
cattle next winter and spring will be the highest since the 
winter of 1930-31. 

Market prices of cattle, says the bureau, are likely to 
decline seasonally during late winter and spring, and to aver- 
age lower than in the corresponding period of 1935. Prices of 
the lower grades are expected to advance seasonally during 
this period. The sharp advance in cattle prices this year was 
due mainly to the short supply of hogs and high prices of hog 
products, it is stated, and the hog situation is expected to 
continue to be a strengthening factor in cattle prices during 
most of 1936. 

Hog 

The downward trend in hog production ended last spring. 
Production is now increasing, and this will be reflected in 
increased slaughter supplies next summer, according to the 
bureau. 

Slaughter supplies are expected to decrease between now 
and next April, as compared with the corresponding period a 
year earlier, but to increase thereafter to the end of the sea- 


son in September. Heavier weights, however, are expected to 
offset somewhat the decreased slaughter. 

The bureau sees prospects of further improvement in 
domestic consumer demand for hog products, but little im- 
provement in foreign outlets. Hog prices between now and 
next September are expected to average higher than in 
1934-35, but will not be so high as the peak prices of last 
summer. 

Continued increases in production in 1936 and 1937 are in 
prospect, it is stated, ranging from 25 to 30 per cent in 1936, 
and more than that in 1987, as compared with 1935. Feder- 
ally inspected slaughter of hogs during the 1934-35 market- 
ing year was the smallest in a quarter of a century, but 
slaughter in the 1935-36 marketing year will be even smaller, 
says the bureau. 

The seasonal distribution of slaughter this year is expected 
to be very different from that of last year: slaughter in the 
first quarter will represent a relatively small proportion of 
the yearly total, and that during the last quarter a relatively 
large proportion. 

The fall crop of 1935, according to the report, will be 
unusually large with relation to the spring pig crop, and the 
spring pig crop of 1936 will probably be larger than last 
year’s. 

Sheep and Lamb 


Supply of lambs for slaughter during the remainder of 


‘this marketing year up to May 1, 1936, will be the smallest 


in several years, according to the bureau’s report. Supply of 
feeder lambs is much smaller this year than last, because of 
the small late lamb crop in the western states, and lamb feed- 
ing will be greatly reduced. Domestic mill consumption of 
wool is expected to be less next year than in the present year, 
but will not fall to the small figures of 1934. Domestic wool 
prices are likely to be well maintained, at least until next 
year’s domestic clip becomes available. 

There may be a slight increase in the number of stock 
sheep in western states on January 1 next, it is stated, and 
an upward tendency may be checked by the grazing policies 
that may be inaugurated under the Taylor Act and in the 
national forests. Little change in sheep numbers in the native 
or farm-flock sheep states is expected in the next few years. 


General 


As to wheat, it is stated that average yields on the 
prospective United States acreage to be harvested in 1936 
would produce more wheat than is usually consumed, leaving 
a surplus for export. 

Larger world consumption of American cotton is in pros- 
pect, says the bureau. Factors favorable to cotton exports 
include the somewhat lower prices of American cotton rela- 
tive to a year ago and relative to foreign growths, and pros- 
pects for increased business activity. 

The dairy industry, with the number of cows down to 
normal, also has an improved outlook. Because of more abun- 
dant feed, milk production is expected to increase even though 
no increase in number of cows is in immediate prospect. Milk 
consumption will increase with better consumer buying power, 
it is stated. 

The bureau foresees relatively short supplies and high 
prices of poultry during the remainder of 1935 and the first 
half of 1936. The expected increase in egg supplies during 
this period, it is stated, will probably be only partially offset 
by improved demand. 

Some reduction in potato production next year below the 
large supplies this year and improvement in prices to pro- 
ducers are anticipated. With the potato-control program, how- 
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ever, this reduction is expected to be materially less than 
would normally occur without the program, as a result of the 
low prices this year. 

Fruit production in general is expected to expand as new 
acreages comes into bearing and young trees now in orchards 
become more productive. Expansion in production of fresh 
vegetables also is looked for, but a reduction is expected in 
the output of truck crops for canning. 

The report states that averages of prices of commodities 
and services used in agricultural production probably will be 
a little less than this year, chiefly on account of reduced 
prices of feed, seed, and fertilizer. 

Further improvement in the farm credit situation is 
expected with increased volume of credit available to farmers 
from private and public agencies. 

In a statement on the outlook for farm-family living, the 
report says that cash income available to farm families after 
meeting production expenses probably will be higher in 1935 
than in any year since 1929, although not all sections of the 
country are sharing equally in the increased income. Largest 


gains are in the north-central states, and moderate increases 
in other regions. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC TEA COMPANY CITED 


a DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE HAS CITED 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company to defend cer- 
tain of its business practices which the department charges 
are contrary to the requirements of the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act. It is charged that the company “conspired and 
arranged” with one of its employees to represent himself as 
an independent broker of meats and meat products. As a 
broker, it is alleged, this employee acted in the sale of meats 
and meat products from packers to the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company and also to competitors of the company 
in the retail meat business, collecting “1, 2, and 3 per cent” 
commissions and transmitting them to the company, deduct- 
ing only enough to pay his salary and expenses of his office. 

Such activity, the department says, is forbidden under the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act, and has the effect of giving 
unfair advantage to the Tea Company over its competitors. 

The department also has cited a number of other com- 
panies for alleged violation of the act. The charge is that 
they were making sales of meat to the Tea Company through 
the employee and giving him commissions, at the same time 
having knowledge that he was employed by that company and 
turned most of the commissions over to it—a practice, the 
department alleges, that resulted in unfair preference over 
other concerns buying the company’s products. 


SCREW WORM INVADES CORN BELT 


HE SCREW WORM, ONE OF THE MOST DESTRUC- 

tive pests of live stock, attacked animals this year in 
several northern states. According to Dr. F. C. Bishopp, of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, these in- 
sects, although they are strong fliers, could never have trav- 
eled under their own power so far from the South, where 
they cause heavy losses among live stock, and apparently the 
pest in its maggot stage was carried on infested cattle and 
sheep shipped north in response to the stimulation of rising 
meat prices and abundant feed in the Corn Belt. In this 
new territory it spread in fourteen counties in central west- 
ern Illinois, in eastern Missouri, and in southwestern Iowa. 
There have been more than 7,000 screw-worm cases in Illinois 
where the pest killed about 400 animals. 
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Cold always checks the screw worm, however, even in the 
South, and, as the fly is a southern species, it is not likely 
to survive the winter in the Corn Belt. An outbreak next 
year, therefore, need be feared only if infested animals are 
allowed to come in. 

The screw-worm fly lays its eggs in cuts, scratches, or 
other wounds or sores where a break in the skin occurs. The 
eggs hatch in ten to twenty hours, and the maggots imme- 
diately start feeding on the tissues of the animal. After five 
or six days the worms reach the mature maggot stage and 
then leave the animal, completing the rest of their life-cycle 
in the ground. Therefore, screw worms may travel a long 
way without being noticed. Entomologists of the Department 
of Agriculture caution southeastern shippers against sending 
infested animals to uninfested territory, and warn stockmen 
farther north of the danger of receiving such animals. Exam- 
ination of every animal leaving an infested area and treating 
every scratch or bruise on such animals with commercial pine 
oil are essential at the sending end. Re-inspection and appli- 
cation of benzol and pine-tar oil to each screw-worm wound 
found are essential at the receiving end. 

The department asks that all screw-worm cases in the 
central and northern states be reported promptly. Timely 
information on the right procedure to be followed at the start, 
entomologists say, would prevent an outbreak and correspond- 
ing heavy losses. 


ALASKAN GRAZING SPECIALIST COMES TO 
COLORADO 


LONG WITH THE ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE FOREST 

Service of the transfer of Lawrence J. Palmer, recently 

in charge of reindeer investigations for the Biological Survey, 

at Fairbanks, Alaska, to Fort Collins, Colorado, where he will 

have charge of range research at the Rocky Mountain Forest 

and Range Experiment Station, comes some interesting news 
about Alaska. 

In 1920, Mr. Palmer tells us, Alaska had about 200,000 
head of reindeer. Introduced from Siberia many years ago, 
the reindeer have now increased to about 1,000,000 head, of 
which two-thirds are owned by Eskimos and the remainder by 
white men. New methods of handling these animals, devel- 
oped as a result of studies made during the past fifteen years, 
have been adopted and are supplanting those formerly used by 
the Laplanders. The reindeer have been domesticated, and are 
herded and managed in much the same fashion as our range 
cattle. They supply most of the meat used in Alaska, as well 
as clothing and shoes for the natives. In addition, about 1,500 
carcasses are shipped to the United States annually. The 
average reindeer, when dressed out, weighs about 150 pounds. 

Experiments have been under way since 1927 with the 
buffalo. A herd of 19 introduced from the States that year 
has now grown to 100. 

The musk ox, introduced from Greenland in 1930, is 
becoming accustomed to the country. In the past summer ten 
calves were born in the herd, which herd now numbers 34 head. 


FARM LABOR SUPPLY SMALLER 


ARM WAGES ARE ABOUT 13 PER CENT HIGHER 

this fall than last, with the supply of farm hands about 
95 per cent, and the demand for labor 80 per cent, of pre- 
war, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The farm-wage index on October 1 was 102, compared 
with 99 on July 1, and 93 on October 1 a year ago, using the 
1910-14 average as 100. This fall farm hands are averaging 
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$20.57 a month with board, and $30.38 without board. Ona 
day-by-day basis they are being paid $1.11 with board, and 
$1.47 without board. 

The supply of farm labor is smaller than it was a year 
ago at this time, and the demand greater. The supply ex- 
pressed as a percentage of demand is 118 per cent of pre- 
war, compared with 153 per cent in October, 1934. 


LABOR FEDERATION DODGES WOOL-BOYCOTT 
RESOLUTION 


RESOLUTION ADVOCATING THE BOYCOTT OF 

lamb, mutton, and wool was sidestepped at the recent 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. The matter 
was referred to the federation’s executive committee. The 
Sheep Shearers’ Union had requested the resolution, asserting 
that wool growers’ associations in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, and their members had 
employed non-union sheep-shearers. 


PRIVATE LENDING AGENCIES COMING BACK 


RIVATE FARM AND MORTGAGE LENDING AGEN- 

cies are coming back into the field, reports the Farm 
Credit Administration. At the peak of the emergency farm- 
mortgage lending, federal land banks and the Land Bank 
Commissioner were taking care of over three-fourths of the 
new business. For the first quarter of 1934, the private lend- 
ing agencies (which in 1928 had held over 87 per cent of the 
nation’s farm-mortgage loans) recorded only 23 per cent of 
the new farm mortgages. For the last quarter of 1934 their 
business had gained until they were recording 35 per cent of 
the farm mortgages. During the first quarter of this year 
they recorded 49 per cent, and for the first half, 52.5 per cent. 


FARM FORECLOSURES DECREASE 


URTHER DECREASE IN FARM FORECLOSURES IS 

reported by the Farm Credit Administration. During the 
year ended September 30, 1935, less than one-fourth as many 
farmers made emergency appeals to the Washington office to 
prevent foreclosures as during the previous year. 

Since October 3, 19338, the Farm Credit Administration 
had received over 57,000 emergency requests for aid in 
refinancing farm mortgages; but the number dropped from 
46,072 in the year ended September 30, 1934, to 11,139 in the 
year ended September 30, 1935—a decrease from 7.3 per thou- 
sand farms in 1933-34 to 1.8 per thousand farms in the more 
recent period. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


UTPUT AT FACTORIES AND MINES ADVANCED 

slightly in September, and steel mill activity increased 
in that month, holding the increase during the first three 
weeks of October, according to the Monthly Review issued by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. A sharp decline 
was noted at automobile factories during September, but was 
followed in early October by a rapid advance. In the cotton 
textile industry, where output had been at a relatively low 
level since April, activity showed a marked increase in Sep- 
tember. Woolen mills, which had enjoyed an exceptionally 
high level for several months, declined in activity. 

Factory employment showed a seasonal increase between 
the middle of August and the middle of September. Employ- 
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ment at foundaries and in the lumber and machinery indus- 
tries increased substantially, while in the automobile industry 
there was a considerable decline. 

Construction-contract value was about the same in the six 
weeks ending October 15 as in the previous six weeks, reflect- 
ing an increase in residential buildings, partly of a seasonal 
character, and a slight decline in other types of construction. 

Prices of grains decreased in the middle of October, fol- 
lowing a considerable advance, while prices of silks, hides, and 
copper increased throughout the period. Wholesale commodity 
prices generally showed little change during September and 
the first three weeks of October. 


TRADE TREATY WITH COLOMBIA 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
States and Colombia, providing for reciprocal tariff 

adjustments and based on the unconditional most-favored- 
nation principle, was signed on September 13. 

Colombian tariff concessions for United States exports 
consist of duty reductions, or assurance against increase in 
duties, on about 150 tariff classifications, the chief of which 
are lard, fruit, smoked and canned meats, certain leathers, 
tobacco, automobiles, and various manufactured articles. 

Concessions to Colombia consist of assurance that coffee, 
bananas, emeralds, and platinum may enjoy free entry, a cut 
from % to % cent a pound in the duty on castor beans, and 
a 50 per cent reduction in the duty on certain balsam and 
ipecac. 


FINAL MEMBERSHIP ROUND-UP 


ITH EVERYTHING POINTING TO A BUSY LEGIS- 

lative session in 1936, a final effort is being made to 
complete the round-up of American National membership for 
the current year. If you have not already paid your dues, 
please send a check as soon as convenient. If you have neigh- 
bors who are not members, get them to join. It is highly 
important that the association should end the year in good 
shape financially, because of the important matters looming 
ahead. 


Food Prices in England 


On August 31 the average level of retail food prices in 
England was approximately 25 per cent above that of July, 
1914. 


THE CALENDAR 


November 21-22, 1935—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 30-December 7, 1935—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, IIl. 

December 5-6, 1935—Annual Convention of Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, San Antonio, Tex. 

December 13-14, 1935—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

JANUARY 7-9, 1936—ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

January 11-18, 1936—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 


Colo. 

January 16-18, 1936—Annual Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Bozeman, Mont. 

January 22-24, 1936—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

—— 8, 1936—Houston Fat Stock Show, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

March 10-12, 1936—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 14-22, 1936—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 

Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 


To Members of the American National Live Stock 
Association, Affiliated Organizations, and Stock- 
men Generally: 


Call is hereby issued for the Thirty-ninth Annual 
Convention of the American National Live Stock 
Association, to be held in Phoenix, Arizona, January 
7-9, 1936. 

It is with a distinct feeling of relief that this call 
for convention is issued. For the past five years the 
outlook for our industry has not been a particularly 
cheerful one, as not only the full force of the depres- 
sion had to be met, but in wide areas serious drought 
conditions had prevailed for from one to several 
years. One year of reasonably good prices does not 
atone for several years when our product sold far 
below cost of production; but, with prices on a favor- 
able level, we are at least free to turn our full 
attention to other matters of prime importance. 

The biggest issues confronting us today are the 
preservation of the domestic market for the domestic 
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producer, and prevention of any relaxation in the 
measures which today insure full protection for our 
herds and flocks against infection with foot-and- 
mouth disease through importations of dressed prod- 
ucts from countries where that disease is allowed 
to flourish uncontrolled. A year ago last spring the 
writer appeared before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to protest against the passage of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. That our fears were well grounded is 
evidenced by the fact that a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment is now being negotiated with Canada, and that 
country is demanding a 50 per cent reduction in the 
tariff on cattle. No more important step can be 
taken at the convention than to reiterate our demand 
for continuation of the present tariff on cattle and 
cattle products. 

The Argentine sanitary pact is now pending 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
We have been promised full opportunity to present 
our opposition to this pact when hearings are held, 
soon after Congress convenes. The convention should 
most emphatically draft its opposition to this 
measure. 

The cattle industry is unanimously opposed to a 
processing tax on cattle. It is doubtful if a more 
united front was ever displayed by the industry on 
any single issue. It is the consensus of opinion that 
under present conditions no cattle program under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act is desired, but 
the matter will be carefully reviewed at the conven- 
tion. 

The revised Capper bill (anti-direct marketing) 
was reported out by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture in the last Congress, and therefore will be 
on the calendar for action when that body convenes 
next January. This would indicate that there will 
be a show-down on this issue at that time, and our 
Legislative Committee is being called to meet in 
Phoenix ahead of the convention to study this pro- 
posed legislation and the administration bill (which 
has not yet been reported out), so that we can make 
concrete recommendations thereon. The association 
has long adhered to the principle that every avenue 
of marketing should remain open and shippers left 
free to make their own selection. It will continue 
to oppose the Capper bill or any other measure which 
attempts to legislate to force live stock to be mar- 
keted through central markets. 

There has been much criticism throughout the 
West of the veto of the amendments to the Taylor 
Grazing Act. The report from Secretary Ickes on 
which the veto was founded, published in the October 
PRODUCER, is indefensible in many respects. The 
Committee on Public Lands will carefully review this 
entire matter and present its recommendations to 
the convention proper. 
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The live-stock industry has been greatly dis- 
turbed by the sudden change in policy on the part 
of the Forest Service. The discontinuation of the 
term permits, plus the threat of continuing cuts for 
distribution, has created a feeling of instability and 
prevented any further progress in negotiations with 
the Farm Credit Administration for a sound basis 
for Federal Land Bank loans on ranches partially 
dependent upon the forests for grazing. Arrange- 
ments are being made for a conference with forest 
officials early next year by a joint committee made 
up of members of our association and the National 
Wool Growers’ Association. This will make the 
action taken at the convention with respect to the 
forests of more than usual importance. 

The Kleberg bill, placing a tax of 10 cents a 
pound upon all oleomargarine not manufactured 100 
per cent from domestic fats and oils, has been con- 
sidered by the House Committee on Agriculture 
where formal hearings were held, but no action has 
been taken on the measure as yet. The live-stock 
industry should rally to the support of this bill, as 
Representative Kleberg has worked hard on it. 

Many other matters of current interest will be 
presented before the convention. There will be a 
round-table discussion of traffic matters, earnest 
consideration of the problem of extending beef grad- 
ing by federal law, and an outstanding program. A 
large attendance is expected. Every affiliated asso- 
ciation is urged to send delegates to the meeting. 

F. E. MOLLIN, 


Secretary. 
Denver, Colorado, y 


November 14, 1935. 


PROTECTION—ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN STYLE 


TTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ENGLISH 
A tiveston Letter, published elsewhere in this 
issue. It shows a determination to protect 
the home industry at all costs, with a restriction 
upon imports as one of the high-lights of recent 
years. Import levies are now under consideration, 
with a substantial preference to be shown the domin- 
ions. The situation regarding beef-cattle producers 
is so acute that suggestion is even made that it may 
be necessary to abrogate trade agreements now in 
effect with Argentina and some of the dominions 
before their expiration date a year or two hence. 
By way of contrast, it is interesting to note the 
activities of our own public officials in matters affect- 
ing the live-stock industry of this country. Secretary 
Hull is negotiating a reciprocal trade agreement with 
Canada, and is reported as being willing to accede to 
Canadian demands for a 50 per cent cut in the tariff 
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on cattle, although cattle are still below parity prices 
as determined under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and cattle producers are still struggling under 
a load of debt accumulated during years of depres- 
sion and drought. 

Likewise, he is urging ratification by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations of a sanitary pact 
which he has already negotiated with Argentina—an 
effort to break down the bars established against that 
country in January, 1927, following frequent out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease in this country, to 
preserve the health of our animal herds and prevent 
the destruction of our live-stock industry. 

To the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER it will ever 
remain a mystery why our responsible officials should 
place themselves in the untenable position of foster- 
ing the interests of foreign cattle- and sheep-raisers 
at the expense of domestic producers. It would seem 
that they could well benefit by the example set by our 
more experienced English brothers, and learn that 
the rules of the game of diplomacy do not necessarily 
call for playing into the other fellow’s hand, but that 
it is possible to be diplomatic, considerate, and Amer- 
ican all at the same time. 


CONTROLLED PRODUCTION—EMER- 
GENCY OR PERMANENT 


HE ORIGINAL AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
[ine Act was passed by Congress as an emer- 

gency measure. The preamble to the law reads 
as follows: “To relieve the existing national eco- 
nomic emergency by increasing agricultural purchas- 
ing power to raise revenue for extraordinary ex- 
penses incurred by reason of such emergency; to 
provide emergency relief with respect to agricultural 
indebtedness; to provide for the orderly liquida- 
tion of joint-stock land banks; and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Section 8 (1) of the original act provided for “re- 
duction in the acreage, or reduction in the production 
for market, or both.” The amendments passed this 
year change the word “reduction” to “adjustment,” 
which set the stage for the President’s recent an- 
nouncement that the AAA program is no longer an 
emergency one, but a permanent policy of the admin- 
istration. 

Few will question that in the emergency the AAA 
program was a life-saver to thousands of farmers. 
Some of them perhaps would have been in financial 
straits through errors in business judgment and 
management, regardless of business conditions; but 
the main trouble was deep-seated, and went back to 
the postwar adjustment period when, with a plant 
geared to maximum capacity by war needs, they sud- 
denly found demand sharply curtailed and at the 
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same time expenses sharply increased by the “up- 
ping” of tariffs on machinery, equipment, and sup- 
plies needed in their operations, and by increases in 
taxes and other overhead charges. 

The present situation calls for careful delibera- 
tion as to future policy. Are measures, justifiable 
in a great emergency, necessarily sound for perma- 
nent uses? Can prices be maintained at the level 
desired by producers without too great sacrifice in 
quantity consumed at that level? The experiment 
in hogs casts a reasonable doubt in that direction, 
with the fish industry alert to help itself to that por- 
tion of consumer demand deserted by the hog pro- 
ducer. Further, it illustrates the grave dangers in- 
curred in arbitrary sharp reduction of supply, with 
the weatherman sitting in as the unseen judge to 
decide whether you will produce the exact amount 
decreed. 

Granting that agriculture has been at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage due to high tariffs on industrial 
products and only partially effective tariffs on agri- 
cultural commodities; granting that industry has 
pegged the price of its own products too high for its 
own good, thereby losing volume in trade both at 
home and abroad and thereby increasing unemploy- 
ment—can the situation be remedied by encouraging 
agriculture to make the same mistake? 

The real problem in the United States today is no 
longer the crisis in agriculture, but the problem of 
increasing unemployment. The failure of the WPA, 
the PWA, the CCC, the CWA, and all other alphabet- 
ical organizations adequately to meet it has been 
tragic, although billions of dollars have been wasted 
in the attempt. The AAA program, while partially 
responsible for the improved position of agriculture, 
has likewise contributed in no small degree to the 
problem of unemployment. That problem will never 
be solved by permanent adherence to a doctrine of 
scarcity and high prices, either by agriculture or by 
industry. 

The cattle industry is fortunate that its position 
as a non-surplus producer has enabled it thus far to 
stay clear of the tangling web of AAA production- 
control measures. However, it cannot hope to avoid 
entanglements in the future if “production adjust- 
ment” becomes the permanent agricultural policy of 
the nation. Recent developments clearly show the 
trend—one step leads to another. Potatoes must be 
controlled so that cotton and tobacco land cannot be 
planted to that crop, soy beans would take up the 
slack more and more of the corn acreage, beef and 
dairy production would increase in the South, lamb 
production in the Corn Belt, and soon control would 
be demanded for every least product of agriculture. 
In other words, complete regimentation. 


Are you ready for it? Do you want an agent of 
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the AAA, or an agent of an agent, to run your busi- 
ness; to tell you how many acres of each crop to 
plant; how many hogs, cAttle, and sheep shall be pro- 
duced; when and how you can sell your product, etc.? 
Will not the cost and the nuisance of that arbitrary 
management grow and grow, until in the end the 
cure for overproduction becomes worse than the dis- 
ease? 
“So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em; 

And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


—SwiIFT. 


THE RISE OF “AQUACULTURE” 


OME MONTHS AGO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
S Commerce took the floundering fish industry 

under its wing. Subsidies of various kinds were 
proposed, and an advisory council, appointed by the 
department, suggested the changing of Thanksgiving 
Day from Thursday to Tuesday, in line with recent 
efforts to establish Tuesday as a second fish day 
each week. 

While that part of the department’s solicitude 
having to do with the change in Thanksgiving Day 
has not been taken seriously, and, so far as we know, 
has made no impression on the consuming public, 
some benefits have evidently resulted from the de- 
partment’s activities in the fisherman’s behalf and 
the opening given him in the sharp curtailment 
in the production of pork. His business is picking 
up. In July, 1935, landings by fishing vessels at the 
principal New England ports were 38,000,000 pounds 
—10,000,000 pounds more than in July, 1934. Dur- 
ing the seven months ending July, 1935, the catch 
amounted to 238,500,000—55,000,000 pounds greater 
than that of the corresponding period of 1934. 

The fisherman, of course, has a right to prosper- 
ity, and we wish him well; but we cannot champion 
his claim to what amounts to a subsidy. His product 
has a proper place in the diet; but we submit that 
meat is the essential food. Nets and fishing boats, 
we realize, cost money; yet they are as nothing com- 
pared with the value to the nation of the huge in- 
vestments in the live-stock industry. The producer 
of meat animals is a heavy taxpayer—he is taxed on 
his live-stock, and taxed on the land upon which they 
graze. The fisherman draws his fish out of the sea 
that is free to all, and that, in most cases is the end 
of it. 

The fish foods that are added to the country’s 
diet, it can be fairly assumed, must displace a sim- 
ilar quantity of some other food—most likely meaf. 
So the government cannot help one of these without 
hurting the other, and to the extent that aid of the 
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Department of Commerce is given to fish, the meat 
industry must suffer. This seems a peculiar program 
for the government to stage. 

But perhaps the secretary of the Department of 
Commerce has come to realize the folly of these 
ways by this time—he is now one of those who advo- 
cate the “let-business-alone’”’ policy. 


LOANS FOR FARM PURCHASES 


NDER THE PROVISION IN THE FARM CREDIT ACT 

of 1935 that provides for land bank commissioner loans 

for buying a farm, it is possible (when other requirements 

are met) to get a 75 per cent loan on a farm being thus pur- 

chased. One of the requirements to be met is that the bor- 

rower have a good knowledge of farming and be familiar 

with problems and conditions of the region in which he pro- 
poses to buy. 

The land bank also sells farms that it has acquired. 
These farms are priced at a fair sale value, the Farm Credit 
Administration announces. If the prospective purchaser can 
meet requirements (one of which is that he have a practical 
knowledge of farming for the locality in which he proposes 
to buy) he can close a deal with a 20 per cent cash payment 
and have ten years to pay the balance in instalments. 

Five per cent interest is charged on the deferred instal- 
ments, but, under good conditions and good management, the 
administration states, it should be possible for the purchaser, 
after paying four of the ten annual instalments, to get a low- 
interest-rate land bank loan (the contract rate now is 4 per 
cent) which may run as long as thirty-three years. 


At... 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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COOL WEATHER ENDS SCREW-WORM 
CAMPAIGN 


HE FEDERAL CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE SCREW. 

worm fly in the Southeast is coming to a gradual close, 
Cool weather in the northern part of the area, infested for 
the past three years with this serious live-stock pest, has 
brought a marked decrease in screw-worm cases. 


Stockmen, however, cannot safely forget the screw worm 
as soon as its active season ends, the Department of Agricul- 
ture warns. The adult flies are checked by the first hard 
freeze, but the worms which mature in the late infestations 
simply burrow deeper into the soil, where they are less 
affected by the cold. Here they may live for sixty days or 
longer. Thus the flies, into which the worms ultimately turn, 
are ready to start laying eggs in the spring or during warm 
periods in the winter. 

Now is the time, the department admonishes, to find and 
treat every infested animal. Each maggot that escapes being 
killed at this time adds to the danger of an early and heavy 
screw-worm outbreak next season. 


Nearly half of the 133,521 screw-worm cases reported 
from the Southeast this year were the direct result of faulty 
farm practices, including dehorning, castrating, breeding, 
branding, and marking at the wrong time of year. Such 
cases are avoidable, the department points out. Confining 
these operations to fly-free seasons—late fall or winter— 
usually prevents the wounds from becoming infested. The 
cases caused by tick bites—about 30 per cent of the total— 
cannot be entirely avoided, but they can be lessened by fre- 
quent examination of stock and by the application of a mix- 
ture of pine-tar oil (1 part) and cottonseed oil (2 parts) 
inside the animal’s ear. 
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ADVERTISE BEEF! 
PAMPA, TEXAS, October 31, 1935. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


It has seemed to me for some time that the cattle busi- 
ness was more behind the times in regard to advertising its 
product than any other industry. A great deal of good has 
been done in this line by Mr. Pollock through the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, but it has not the funds to do 
nearly enough. You can pick up any well-known magazine 
and find advertisements of almost every article except beef. 

Many cattlemen, no doubt, think that everyone knows 
about beef and so there is no use advertising it. Everyone 
also knows about oatmeal, yet Quaker Oats spend millions 
advertising their product where we spend hundreds—and with 
a great deal larger business. It pays them to spend this 
money, or they would not do it. I firmly believe that the right 
kind of advertising of beef in the different national publica- 
tions would result in increased consumption that would pay us 
well for the money spent in this way. 

It would take a lot of money to do this properly, in the 
aggregate, but not a large sum to the individual cattleman. 
The most practical way of raising money for this purpose is 
probably through a charge of $1 to $2 a car to the shipper and 
the same charge to the packer for cattle going through the 
public markets. There is a charge now on some of the mar- 
kets of 25 cents a car to the shipper and the packer for adver- 
tising purposes, but it does not amount to anything like an 
adequate sum. I cannot believe that there are many cattle- 
men who would object to a charge of $1 or $2 a car, if they 
knew it would give beef the advertising it deserves. 


Frep A. HOBART. 


A COMPOSITION-SOLE BOOSTER 


PATAGONIA, ARIZ., October 7, 1935. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Having noticed considerable comment in THE PRODUCER 
in recent issues on sticking to accurate statements based upon 
practical experience, I thought you might be interested in a 
few statistics gathered on the job and in the field relative to 
accidents among CCC men. 

During last December, January, and February there were, 
respectively, twelve, eight, and fourteen accidents (cut toes, 
feet, legs, and arms) on a timberstand-improvement crew of 
fifty men. By March 1 the crew was provided with composi- 
tion soles instead of plain leather on their shoes, and in the 
following six weeks there were only four accidents that all 
together caused a loss of two days off the job. Prior to 
March 1 there was a daily average of one man unable to 
work, because of injury, and as high as four men laid up at 
a time with injuries. 

I do not make any radical claim that the decrease in acci- 
dents both in seriousness and number was “solely” due to the 
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change in the type of shoe soles. However, all experienced 
loggers and woodsmen have recognized (long before the devel- 
opment of composition soles) the danger, as leather soles 
become very slick when walking on needles in the woods. 

To a person working with a sharp ax or a cross-cut saw 
a single slip may mean the loss of a toe or a severe cut to 
the bone. Everything has its place—even good boosting, good 
advertising, and good products. 

G. Ep. ENGSTROM. 


DUST STORMS AHEAD! 


BARTLETT, COLO., November 4, 1935. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Since a little over a year ago when the country was suf- 
fering from the worst drought in more than fifty years, con- 
ditions, outside of a few very small areas, have grown worse, 
due to shifting soil from neglected or abandoned land that 
had been torn up by the would-be wheat farmers and land 
speculators. We have tens of thousands of acres that did not 
grow a weed or a spear of grass. Unless the country becomes 
covered with snow, we will find that last winter was mild in 
the way of dust compared with what is ahead of us. 

I have moved most of my cattle to New Mexico where the 
feed and grass outlook is much better than last year. 


FELIX MUNDELL. 


SOLE-LEATHER DEMAND GOOD 


OLE-LEATHER DEMAND SO FAR THIS YEAR HAS 

been maintained at high levels despite a drop in shoe 
production. To a considerable extent, reports the Tanners’ 
Council of America, this has been the result of a drop in 
demand for rubber soles. Shipments of rubber soles in the 
first seven months were less than in 1934 by 28.7 per cent, 
representing a drop of 700,000 sides in the substitution of 
rubber for leather. It is stated that, whereas in the first 
seven months of 1934 rubber soles made up 22.6 per cent of 
the total market for soles, in the same period this year rubber 
had fallen to 15.5 per cent of the total market. 


SHOE-SAFETY TEST 


HERE IS TO BE A TEST MADE IN CCC CAMPS WITH 
gp thousand leather soles with No. 7 waxed cotton 
thread sewed into them in concentric circles. Cotton people 
and shoe manufacturers claim that the slipping problem will 
be largely solved by the tread thus created, and that the 
cotton thread will make the sole last longer. 


“TI consider THE PRODUCER the best of all papers now pub- 
lished on the live-stock industry.”—G. L. Moore, Mesa County, 
Colorado. 
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TWO-YEAR CORN-HOG PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


TWO-YEAR ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM FOR CORN- 
A and hog-producers has been announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The extent of adjustments to be required, 
the amount of payments, and other fundamentals and details 
of a new contract have not been determined. 

The department names its objectives as: (1) prevention 
of excessive production of corn in 1936 and 1937; (2) allow- 
ance of increase in next year’s pig crop that would be at 
least as great as is estimated would take place were no ad- 
justment program in effect; and (3) prevention of excessive 
increase in the 1937 pig crop. 

The administration has recommended that corn produc- 
tion next year be limited to 95,000,000 acres—about 10,000,000 
acres less than would be likely to be harvested without adjust- 
ment. This would require an aggregate adjustment of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent on the part of all contract signers. 
Depending upon the 1936 corn crop and the demand expected 
next fall for the 1937 crop, it has been proposed that the 
maximum aggregate corn reduction for 1937 be placed at 
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25 per cent. During the period covered by the contract, it is 
expected that individual producers will be allowed to retire 
an acreage of corn within a minimum and maximum percent- 
age, as in 1935. 

The new contract will provide for a decided increase in 
hog numbers above the present low level. Proposed hog ad- 
justments are calculated to provide for a 30 per cent increase 
in federally inspected slaughter in 1936-37 above the slaughter 
expected in the present year commencing with October 1, 1935. 
It is proposed that contract signers be permitted to produce 
a maximum of 100 per cent of their production in the base 
years 1932-33. 

The new corn-hog contract will require that an area at 
least equal to the number of acres withdrawn from produc- 
tion of corn be added to the usual area of the farm devoted 
to soil-improving and erosion-preventing uses. This require- 
ment was a part of the 1934 corn-hog contract but was 
relaxed when the drought became severe. It was not included 
in 1935, because of the necessity of providing for an increase 
in the production of early feed grains and forage crops in 
order to rebuild drought-depleted reserves. 

It has been tentatively proposed to make payments to co- 
operating producers at rates approximately the same as those 
paid in 1935. 


CORN-HOG PRODUCERS VOTE “YES” 


cca, BASED ON INCOMPLETE RETURNS ON THE 
corn-hog-program vote show that more than 813,000 corn- 
and hog-producers, or 86.37 per cent of the 941,000 ballots 
polled in the nationwide referendum on October 26, voted to 
continue an adjustment program. 

Of the 941,403 producers who voted, 813,063 favored 
another corn-hog program, while 128,340 voted to discontinue 
adjustment—a ratio of 6.3 to 1 in favor of adjustment. The 
745,415 contract-signers polled voted 10.5 to 1 for another 
program to follow the 1935 program which expires Novemher 
30; the nearly 200,000 non-contract signers voted 2 to 1 for 
continued adjustment. 

In the first corn-hog referendum a year ago, 2 out of 3 of 
the 579,716 producers who voted favored a corn-hog program 
in 1935. The vote among the 44,026 non-signers last year was 
2 to 1 against adjustment. 


FOUR-YEAR RYE PLAN APPROVED 


HE AAA RECENTLY ANNOUNCED APPROVAL BY 
the Secretary of Agriculture of a four-year adjustment 
program for rye designed to cut production 25 per cent. The 
plan provides that from 1936 to 1939, inclusive, farmers will 
receive adjustment payments in return for harvesting as grain 
only 75 per cent of their average past acreage harvested. 
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Adjustment payments for the 1936 crop will be at least 
35 cents a bushel on each producer’s allotment. The allotments 
will be 30 per cent of average annual production. 


COTTON TAX ANNOUNCED 


HE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRA- 
jr has announced 10.9 cents a pound as the base figure 
chosen for determining the tax rate on cotton ginning under 
the Bankhead Act, which automatically fixes the tax at 5.45 
cents per pound of lint cotton. 

The base figure was determined by the average price of 
lint cotton on ten designated spot-cotton markets over a rep- 
resentative period. The new rate became effective as of 
October 21. The transfer price on cotton tax-exemption cer- 
tificates issued under the act to producers was lowered from 
5 to 4 cents a pound simultaneously. Such certificates permit 
ginning and sale tax-free of the cotton represented by them. 


AAA PREPARING FOR TAX DECISION 


HE DAY OF DECISION APPROACHES FOR THE AAA 

control program. New Deal lawyers had recently tried to 
have the Hoosac Mills cotton processing-tax case set for hear- 
ing on November 20—a maneuver that failed. The court will, 
however, probably take up that case immediately after the 
first of the year, or maybe sooner. 

In the meantime administration officials are studying ways 
and means of re-imposition of processing taxes on farm prod- 
ucts should the present taxing system be outlawed by the 
Supreme Court. 


POTATO SALES ALLOTMENT 


NDER PROVISION OF THE POTATO CONTROL ACT, 

the Secretary of Agriculture has recently announced the 
sales allotment of tax-exempt potatoes harvested after Decem- 
ber 1 at 226,600,000 bushels. The allotment, the administra- 
tion says, equals the average annual sales of potatoes during 
the 1929-33 period, and predicted sales of that number of 
bushels would tend to raise potato prices to parity. 

Potatoes harvested and sold after December 1 in excess 


of the allotment figure will be subject to a tax of 45 cents a 
bushel. 


45-CENT CORN LOAN ANNOUNCED 


CORN LOAN OF 45 CENTS A BUSHEL ON THE 1935 

crop has been announced by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The Commodity Credit Corporation approved the recom- 
mendation for the loan, which will be available December 1. 
Loans will be made only in those states having uniform ware- 
housing laws relative to storage of grain on the farm. 

Borrowers must be contract signers under the corn-hog 
adjustment program. The borrowing will be on grade No. 3 


corn or better, instead of No. 4, as under the two previous 
loans, 


LOANS FOR 4-H MEMBERS 


N INTERESTING LOAN PROJECT WAS RECENTLY 
A announced by the Farm Credit Administration. It makes 
available to boys and girls in Future Farmer Chapters and the 
4-H Club funds for growing crops or raising live stock. The 
local production credit association makes the loan on the 
security of a note given by the leader—a vocational teacher, 
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county agent, or other responsible adult—who signs the note 
as trustee. The individual boys also give notes signed by 
parent, guardian, or other responsible adult as co-maker. 


YAVAPAI AGAIN CONTRIBUTES 


HE YAVAPAI CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
held its annual auction sale of “National calves,” donated 
by cattlemen of Yavapai County to the American National Live 
Stock Association, on October 19. Thirty-five calves were auc- 
tioned by A. O. Talbot, of Phoenix, who donated his services. 
This is the third successive year in which the Yavapai Calf 


Plan has been put in operation for the benefit of the American 
National Live Stock Association. 


OUR FOOD CONSUMPTION HABITS 


HE BELOW TABLE SHOWS THE WAY IN WHICH 

food consumption habits of the nation have changed in 
various periods during the past decade and a half, according 
to the Department of Agriculture (figures based on con- 
sumption in terms of weight sold in retail markets) : 


Average per capita consumption per 


Commodity or group year by periods 





1920-24 1925-29 1930-33 1920-33 
Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
Cereal products.................. 228 229 221 226 
All potatoes........................ 172 162 154 163 
Sugar and sirup................ 110 116 109 112 
Dairy products: 
Milk and cream2............ 315 835 349 332 
Manufactured................. 43 47 45 45 
Fruits: 
NE iiiitiineacidnninsdetnacisiin 173 186 176 179 
Pal ities 6 6 6 6 
WII Cassese nections 142 157 158 152 
Lean meats and fish........ 135 132 130 133 
TI hic telisithtcia tint 23 26 27 25 
Beans, peas, and nuts...... 14 15 16 15 
Fats (except butter)....... 45 46 45 45 
Beverages, spices, and 
CROCGII NS ns 3 16 17 18 17 
‘otal food... .:::.-.... 1,422 1,474 1,454 1,450 


1 Whole milk and cream in terms of whole milk. 

2 Fresh and canned fruit in terms of fresh fruit; watermelons and 
cantaloupes included. 

s Consumption of fresh and canned vegetables per urban inhabi- 
- in — of fresh vegetables. Data for production of farm gardens 
not available. 





“Although I am only nineteen and own only a few head 
of cattle, I enjoy your paper greatly. I work for cattlemen 


most of the time, but expect some day to ranch for myself.” 
—MILT KRAUSE, JR., Boone County, Nebraska. 
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CUR [TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 





TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Reparation on Drought Shipments 


HE WESTERN TRAFFIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

of Railroads has advised the Department of Agriculture 
that carriers are willing to pay reparation on shipments of 
live stock made from drought districts during January 1, 1935, 
to April 21, 1935, to the basis in effect immediately prior 
thereto and re-established on April 22, 1935. 

As to intrastate movements, the carriers’ committee ad- 
vised that that is a subject to be handled by the individual 
lines in connection with state commissions. As to interstate 
shipments, it is necessary to submit to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a petition for authority to make readjust- 
ment, and certain other details, protecting the carriers. This 
is a matter which is being handled by the carriers. 

Therefore, producers who have made shipments of live 
stock from drought areas in the period above referred to, 
during which there were no drought rates in effect, and 
which stock has been returned or will be returned to original 
point of origin or a directly intermediate point thereto during 
the period of one year from original date of shipment, should 
immediately procure from their county representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture certificates showing that such 
stock was moved because of drought in the origin territory. 

On such shipments that have already been returned, pro- 
ducers should present the certificates above referred to, along 
with original paid freight bills covering movement from the 
drought district to feed-lots or pastures and the return move- 
ment, to representatives of the originating carrier of the 
original shipment, who will place their claim in line for early 
payment. 

On shipments not yet returned, producers should retain 
the certificates until such shipments are returned, and then 
present them, along with the original paid freight bills cov- 
ering both going and return movements, to representatives of 
the originating carrier for payment. Or, if producers prefer, 
they may send the certificates and original bills to this office 
(900 Title and Trust Building, Phoenix, Arizona) for han- 
dling. 

The action of the carriers in the Western District is 
commendable. 


Sale in Transit on Stockers and Feeders 


Effective October 3, 1935, the railroads voluntarily estab- 
lished tariff provisions whereby stocker and feeder live stock 
originating in Western Trunk-Line and Southwestern Lines 
territories—roughly described as the territory east of the 
intermountain section and west of the Mississippi River and 
Chicago—may be stopped at various named public stock- 
yards, public live-stock markets, and feed-yards situated in 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 


homa, Texas, and several other states, for sale in transit and 
subsequent reshipment to country points located beyond the 
transit station, with protection of through rates on fat live 
stock under the following conditions: 


(a) Shipments from one shipper originating on same 
railroad may be stopped at points named when said points 
are intermediate via routes over which through rates apply 
from origin to destination for period not to exceed ten days 
from first 7 A. M. of arrival date (exclusive of Sundays and 
legal holidays). (b) No switching, trackage, loading or un- 
loading, feeding or bedding, or any other charges for services 
at stopover point will be absorbed by carriers, but such 
charges will be in addition to rate to be applied. (c) Ship- 
ments may be sorted and classified as to kind or weight in 
preparation of sale, (d) On such portion or consignment as 
is disposed of locally at transit station, charges will be 
assessed on basis of fat live-stock rate, either carload or less- 
than-carload—whichever represents lowest charge. On crip- 
pled or dead animals, or overloaded remnants held out of 
through shipments on instructions or order of Western Weigh- 
ing and Inspection Bureau and so certified by that bureau, 
or diseased animals held on instruction of state or federal 
inspectors, charges will be assessed at carload rate on fat 
live stock from point of origin to transit point, or on actual 
weight of such crippled, diseased, or dead animals, or over- 
loaded remnants. (e) Shipments from transit station must 
be destined to country points. They cannot be destined to 
public live-stock markets. (f) Above privilege will be accorded 
only shippers who keep records of such shipments. 


The foregoing privilege is published to expire June 30, 
1936. 

Attack on Rates on Stockers and Feeders 

By complaints filed in June and July of this year, the 
California Cotton Oil Corporation, successor in interest to the 
Pacific Cottonseed Products Corporation, and the Globe Grain 
and Milling Company, operating private feed-yards within 
the switching limits of Los Angeles for the commercial feed- 
ing of live stock, assailed the rates for transportation of 
stockers and feeders to Los Angeles as unjust and unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial, in vio- 
lation of sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The complaints alleged that the application of the higher 
fat live-stock rates on stockers and feeders moving to Los 
Angeles, and the concurrent application of rates 85 per cent 
thereof for transportation of stockers and feeders to feed- 
yards in southern California outside the Los Angeles switch- 
ing district, resulted in undue preference of the latter yards 
and the shippers moving live stock thereto. 

The complaints were consolidated and heard on one record 
at Los Angeles, California, on September 20, 1935. Briefs 
are due to be filed November 20, 1935. 

The Pacific Cottonseed Products Corporation in the re- 
hearing in Live Stock-Western District Rates, according to 
decision of the commission therein, took the position “that 
shipments of stocker live stock will be made to points interme- 
diate to the market with injurious effect upon the carriers’ 
revenue (by reason of application of rates 85 per cent of the 
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fat live-stock rates) not contemplated when the first decision 
was rendered.” 

Our brief in this case is available. Address Secretary 
Mollin or this office for a copy. 


Loading and Unloading Charges 


Hearing in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 4120, 
involving schedules published to become effective August 1, 
1935, but which were suspended upon application of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association and others, as stated in 
the August PRODUCER, was held at Denver, Colorado, October 
14, 1935. The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, other Texas producer organizations, and the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association joined in the protest of the 
American National Live Stock Association and National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

Had the schedules become effective, railroads operating 
in the Western District would have been relieved of the duty 
(a) to absorb charges for services of unloading and reload- 
ing carload shipments enroute, consigned to, or originating 
at forty-six public stock-yards in the United States, and (b) 
to perform unloading of inbound and loading of outbound 
shipments at eighteen public stock-yards in the Western Dis- 
trict. Stated otherwise, the railroads would have been priv- 
ileged to assess additional charges, over and above those 
accruing under rates prescribed as maximum reasonable. by 
the commission in Western Live-Stock Case, for the services 
of unloading and reloading carload shipments enroute to or 
from forty-six public stock-yards, and, in addition, would have 
been at liberty to exact additional charges for unloading of 
inbound and loading of outbound shipments at eighteen public 
stock-yards in the Western District. 

The suspended schedules, had they become effective, would 
have restored in substantial part the condition existing prior 
to February 28, 1920, which prompted the American National 
Live Stock Association and the National Live Stock Shippers’ 
League to cause Congress to enact section 15 (5) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. That section requires railroads to 
unload inbound and load outbound shipments of ordinary live 
stock at public stock-yards, and in addition either to perform, 
or absorb the charges for, the unloading and reloading of live 
stock enroute to or from public stock-yards when necessary 
to comply with the so-called federal 28-hour law governing 
feed, water, and rest for live stock. 

Briefs will be filed November 14, 1935. Thereafter, the 
examiner will render his report, to which exceptions will no 
doubt be filed. If so, oral argument will be had before the 
commission in Washington, following which its decision will 
be promulgated. 


Switching Charge on Live Stock at Chicago 


Rehearing was begun at Chicago on October 28, 1935, in 
the complaint of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, filed Octo- 
ber 26, 1931, in which it alleged that the through interstate 
charges on live stock in carloads between the Union Stock 
Yards in Chicago, on the one hand, and points west of the 
Mississippi River and points in Wisconsin and Illinois, on the 
other hand, prescribed by the commission in Western Live- 
Stock Case, plus the switching charge of $2.70 a car (at 
Chicago for handling cars between terminal yards of various 
carriers and the Chicago Union Stock Yards) are unreason- 
able, unduly prejudicial to the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, 
and unduly preferential of live-stock markets at Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, 
Sioux City, St. Paul, and other points not specified, also 
packing-houses and points of delivery through the West 
(where no switching charges are assessed in addition to line- 
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haul rates), in violation of sections 1, 3, and 15 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. After an investigation, the commission, 
in its original decision in 1938, found that the charges assailed 
were not unreasonable, and dismissed the complaint. 

Following decision of the Supreme Court in Atchison, 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co., et al., vs. United States, et al., handed 
down on April 29, 1935, complainant filed petition with the 
commission for rehearing. This petition was granted. 

At the opening of the rehearing the American National 
Live Stock Association and the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation filed petitions of intervention in support of the alle- 
gations under sections 1 and 15, but in unalterable opposition 
to the allegations under section 3. 


Stock-Yard Companies Assail Stocker and Feeder Rates 


In No. 27018, Belt Railroad and Stock Yard Co., et al., 
vs. Alton R. R. Co., et al., public stock-yards at Indianapolis, 
Evansville, and Lafayette, Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Dayton, Ohio ; Nashville, Tennes- 
see; Peoria, Illinois; and Montgomery, Alabama, attacked the 
rates on stocker and feeder live stock within the Western 
District, as well as when used in conjunction with other rates 
in the territory east therecf to construct through rates from 
all points in the Western District to points in the Eastern 
District other than public stock-yards, as unjustly discrim- 
inatory and unduly prejudicial under sections 2 and 3, and 
in violation of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, in 
that such rates are lower than those concurrently maintained 
for transportation of stocker and feeder live stock to the ten 
stock-yards operated by complainants. 

In No. 27149, Chicago Live Stock Exchange, et al., vs. 
Alton R. R. Co., e£ al., similar complaint has been filed by the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange involving rates to Chicago. 

The complaints ag filed are a direct attack upon stocker 
and feeder rates, which are, generally speaking, 85 per cent 
of concurrent rates on fat stock within the Western District. 
The complaints as they are now filed can be satisfied by elim- 
inating the stocker and feeder rates between all points, or by 
extending such stocker and feeder rates to the eleven public 
markets of ‘complainants, 


Westbound Rates on Meats 


Following decision of the commission dismissing com- 
plaints of the eastern packers involving carload rates on 
fresh meats and packing-house products to intermountain 
and Pacific-coast points, related in the August PRODUCER, the 
interior Iowa packers have filed petition for rehearing, or, in 
the alternative, re-argument, before the entire commission. 
Defendants have filed reply, and the maiter is under consid- 
eration by the commission. 


Motor-Vehicle versus Railroad Taxes 


In the booklet entitled “Taxation of Motor Vehicles in 
1932,” published by the Bureau of Public Roads, it is shown 
that total of all fees and taxes—federal, state, county, and 
raunicipal—paid by motor-vehicle owners in the United States 
in 1932 amounted to $1,001,149,667. During that year, as 
shown by the Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, total railway tax accruals of Class I 
steam carriers was $276,061,000. While total tax accruals 
of Classes II and III railways for the same year are not 
available, they were inconsequential as compared with those 
paid by Class I carriers. 


Brazilian Meat for Italy 


A contract has been signed at Rome for the purchase of 
31,400 tons of frozen meat from Brazil for use by the Italian 
army. 
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TEN THOUSAND CATTLEMEN 
PROVED OUR CLAIM! 





IN APRIL 1934 Cutter Laboratories introduced BLACKLEGOL... the first product 


ever to be definitely and unconditionally recommended for the one dose immunization of 
suckling calves against blackleg! Laboratory and field tests had shown that while in rare 
instances there might be losses, these would be far more than offset by the saving on the 
second dose and the second handling of the calves. Thousands of cattlemen, knowing our 
record of thirty-eight years as the leader in the field of blackleg immunization, took our 
recommendation and vaccinated with one dose of Blacklegol (Blackleg Antigen).* 


OVER A MILLION CALVES have been vaccinated with Blacklegol; 


and of the thousands of ranchers who used it, only four reported losses. None of the reports 
were received soon enough after death to make a confirming laboratory diagnosis possible, 
and there are several diseases which simulate blackleg. But just for the argument let us say 
that all actually died from blackleg... With the odds 250,000 to 1, wouldn't you say that the 
gamble had at last been taken out of one dose immunization? 


If your association, dealer or veterinarian cannot supply 
you with Cutter Products write direct for quantity prices. 


id 
*Thousands of stockmen are still - 
using Cutter’s Aggressin, or Bac- [aboratories 
terin, but to these thousands, as 


Established 1897 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





well as to other stockmen using 


less potent products, we ask: “Why or 176 West Adams Street, Chicago 
take ANY chance when BLACK- Branch Offices and Depot Stocks: Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver 
LEGOL costs so little if any more?” Ft. Worth, San Antonio, El Paso, New Orleans, Regina, Calgary 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN OCTOBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1935. 

ONFUSION DOMINATES EVERY PHASE OF LIVE- 
[| stock trade. A similar condition exists in meat-distributive 
circles. The trend is distinctly toward lower prices. Poultry 
consumption reaches maximum stage during November and 
December, and feeders are in liquidating mood. Each branch 
of the market is substantially higher than at the correspond- 
ing period of 1934 when the November 1 limit on choice steers 
was $9.35, against $13.25 currently, and low-cost steers were 
selling under $5, whereas few are now available below $7. At 
that time, average cost of hogs at Chicago was about $5.50; 
late in October it dropped just below $9. Top lambs were at 
$6.75 a year ago; occasionally $10 is reached now. On the 
other hand, replacement cost, both in the case of cattle and 
lambs, is so much higher now that feeders are apprehensive 
of running into adversity. What happened during October 
bear-raiding impaired confidence in the immediate future. 
When any commodity market declines spasmodically without 
recuperating, the signs are ominous. The trouble does not lie 
in the sphere of production, but in that of consumption, where 
psychology is bad—largely due to unfavorable publicity, but 
in a measure to restricted buying power. 


Cattle 


Cattle slaughter has expanded recently, but numbers are 
deceptive, as the proportion of light cattle is large and ton- 
nage deficient. The great bulk of this tonnage has gone into 
distributive channels promptly, as killers have definitely 
adopted a hand-to-mouth buying policy, which is responsible 
for wide and sudden fluctuations. Reduce the cattle run 50 
per cent for a single week and there would not be enough 
beef to go around. Beef-house men are, however, in constant 
anticipation of swelling receipts and lower prices, and should 
the “main guys” in the front office catch them with coolers 
full of beef acquired at slightly higher prices, a “dance on 
the carpet” would ensue. 

During the next sixty days it is probable that the entire 
set of live-stock markets will change complexion. Hogs are 
still seeking bottom, and when the last of the old crop of long- 
fed steers goes to the butcher a new quotation list will be 
necessary. Whatever else happens, the course of the winter 
market will be choppy. Scarcity has divorced a large con- 
suming element from meat, so that regaining lost trade is a 
problem confronting processors and distributors. 

The influence of new corn is already in evidence at the 
market. Killers, running into a large percentage of merely 
warmed-up steers, are complaining of reduced beef yields and 
quality deterioration, endeavoring to protect themselves by 
reducing first cost. That there will be no cheap corn is evi- 
dent, the government peg at 45 cents being 10 to 15 cents a 
bushel below actual value. Many feeders have acquired cattle 
in expectancy of 50-cent corn, and, as cost was high, they 
will liquidate early. 

Killers are still clamorous for something cheap. They 
have been under the necessity of paying $11.50 to $13.25 for 
a short supply of finished steers, but are hammering the $9 
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to $11 kinds without ceremony. On weekly bear raids they 
take 25 to 50 cents per cwt. off previous prices of the rank 
and file of steers; sometimes the market stages a “come- 
back,” but the trend is downward. Cheap steers—$9 down— 
are in more secure position, as they furnish product with a 
reliable outlet. Western grass beef is no longer available, and 
the season’s supply of southern “yellow-hammers” is at the 
exhaustion stage. 

A new crop of warmed-up heifers is at the market gate; 
time will be essential to making the finished products. Cheap 
heifers—$7 down—are in the same class as low-cost steers, as 
they furnish cheap meat. Relieved of western competition, 
cow prices should work higher—.a $3.50 to $5.50 market for 
practically all grades of females, including canners and cut- 
ters, having an out-of-line appearance. Killers are always in 
a mood to buy low-cost cows, realizing that the bargain season 
is over and that storing any surplus will be profitable. Short 
storage of all types of meat should exert a favorable influence 
on winter prices, especially the cheaper grades. 


Stock cattle weakened on the October break in fat cattle, 
but all the holes had not been plugged up, late orders being 
filled in large volume—largely at $7 to $8.50 per cwt. Prac- 
tically the entire western beef calf crop has been sold out 
late, also having been made at the highest level of the season. 
This year, beef-makers miss the crop of native red steers that 
formerly came out of northeastern Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and the Dakotas—the 1934 drought necessitating 
sacrifice of breeding herds. Such cattle are not likely to be 
replaced, as dairy cows are a more profitable investment. 
More than ever, Corn Belt feeders are dependent on western 
breeders for replacement cattle. 


Buyers back from the Northwest report difficulty in buy- 
ing thin cattle at current prices. The dry and grasshopper- 
ridden sections have loaded out; elsewhere there is a pro- 
nounced disposition to winter calves and yearlings, on the 
theory that prices will be more remunerative in 1936. That 
western cattle have been gathered closely this year in response 
to monetary requirements, attractive prices, and adverse local 
feeding conditions is not open to dispute. Two loading points 
in the Sandhills section of Nebraska—Hyannis and Whitman 
—put over 1,000 cars of cattle on the rails between August 
and October—a performance duplicated by other sections. The 
entire cattle-growing region west of the Missouri River is 
going into the winter with lighter basic stocks than last year. 


Hogs 


Hogs ran into a terrific slump late in October when 25- 
cent declines daily were the rule. By November, average drove 
cost at Chicago was under $9 and the top was practically $3 
below the September high spot. On a $9 to $9.30 basis the 
market showed no sign of reaction, and, although killers did 
not disclose their objective, it was evident that a further 
drop of $1 was contemplated. The slump is significant, as it 
was effected on the smallest kill in October for many years. 





About 1 cent per head is cheap enough when it buys the 
efficient protection provided by 


Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 


Tested ingredients skilfully combines to insure necessary 
styptic. adhesive fly-repellent action, soothing and guard- 
ing after dehorning. A gallon usually serves about 
300 head yearlings. Ideal dressing for cuts, minor opera- 
tions, or surface wounds on live stock. Users report splen- 
did satisfaction. 

Qt. can, $1.00; %-gal. can., $1.75; gal. can., $3.00; 5-gal. 
drum, $12.50. Postage or freight allowed in U. S. A. main- 
land when cash accompanies order. 

Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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A boycott by the National Organization of Restaurant Owners 
and a general disposition to suppress pork trade in retail 
circles facilitated the decline, which was continuous. Fresh 
pork loins dropped from 29 to 17 cents at wholesale during 
the month, whereupon chain stores resumed featuring porcine 
product in their advertising. Numbers appear to have exerted 
scant influence on prices, as breaks were as severe on short 
daily supplies as when the movement expanded briefly. Pack- 
ing sows were set back to an $8 to $8.25 basis, although few 
were available. The country price of stock pigs held around 
10 cents a pound, with few available, which indicates how 
short the winter crop will be, as the trade has been eating 
into it since August. Diminishing stocks of hog product in 
packers’ hands were ignored as a bullish factor. Export trade 
declined to the smallest volume in several decades, with no 
prospect of revival. The new scale of retail prices should 
have a consumption-reviving influence, but unfortunately pork- 
eaters are in resentful mood, cherishing a conviction that they 
have been imposed on and ignoring the actual cause of scar- 
city. The plebiscite sanctioning continuance of production 
control went over with about 600,000 affirmative votes, about 
130,000 being cast negatively; but the new plan has not 
arrived at the announcement stage. When that is reached the 
sign-up will be in order. Until the Supreme Court hands 
down a decision in pending processing-tax litigation the future 
of that method of raising money wherewith to pay growers’ 
bounties will be uncertain; but Washington announces that 
contracts will be honored even if necessary to impose special 
taxes to meet the obligation, although no definite method has 
yet been devised. No one in the trade has a definite idea of 
what the course of the winter hog market will be, only one 
certainty existing: that both slaughter and tonnage will 
be short. 





INFORMED 
Production and Marketing 


XPERIENCE this year should 
make many stockmen appreciate 
the value of advance information re- 
garding— 
Cattle and sheep numbers 
Size of calf and lamb crop 
Range feed conditions 
Corn Belt feeding demand 
Consumer demand for meat 
Industrial conditions 


Recognizing this need, every stockman 
can capitalize on the confidential fore- 
casting and advisory SERVICE now 
available for the live-stock producer 
and feeder. 

SUBSCRIPTION—S$5.00 ANNUALLY 


Free Sample Copy 


National Live Stock Market 
Service 


160 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Vol. XVII, No. 6 


Packers have no definite objective in the hog market 
except to “get ’em down,” and will go as far as possible. Con- 
sensus of opinion is that they will put up droves as low as 
$8.50 per cwt., Chicago basis, without reckoning the tax, 
Unloading hogs to beat the break will merely facilitate it, 
and a level will be reached where packers will put consider- 
able product into freezers and cure to tide over a probable 
late winter bare spot. 

Lambs 


Lamb prices fluctuated wildly all through October. Dressed 
trade was equally erratic, wholesale carcass cost moving up 
and down $2 per cwt. within a few hours. Occasionally the 
top crossed the $10 line, $10.25 being paid on one occasion, 
but a large percentage of the crop moved in the $9 to $9.50 
range, with a sprinkling down to $8.50. Western lambs all 
but ran out late in the month; native quality deteriorated. 
Fat ewes sold largely at $3.50 to $4.50, and an occasional 
consignment of yearlings, anywhere from $6 to $8. Feeder 
trade was in striking contrast to the fat-lamb market, eley- 
enth-hour orders at $9 to $9.85 putting that branch close to 
a parity with fat lambs. A few western “comebacks” from 
feed-lots sold at $9 to $9.25; cthers went back to the country 
for a second attack on the feed-box. A wild dressed market 
was partly attributable to cheaper pork and threat of a kosher 
strike at New York, that outlet exercising a potent influence 
on prices, as it absorbs about 60,000 lambs weekly under nor- 
mal conditions. Pelt values advanced, but other offal, espe- 
cially casings, sold off, as sausage material, especially pork, 
was scarce. With western lambs out of the way and the tail 
end of the native crop showing up at the market, a gap in 
supply is possible, as feeders went in late. Approximately, 
winter production will be 20 to 25 per cent less than last 
year, which is responsible for current clamor for feeding 
lambs, orders accumulating at the market during October. 
There is an apparent limit to retail prices, so that whenever 
dressed carcasses are marked above 18 cents a pound, whole- 
sale, demand is automatically restricted. Feeders must have 
$10.50 to $12 per cwt., Chicago basis, to let them out whole, 
although gain cost is substantially lower than last winter. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
November 1, 1935, compared with October 2, 1935, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1934 (per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Nov. 1, 1935 Oct. 2,1935 Nov. 1, 1934 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ...............-.+ $12.00-13.00 $11.75-12.90 $ 8.00- 9.50 
I Fic oceans ern neimeispeaneeseone 9.25-12.25 9.75-11.75 6.00- 9.00 
Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) ................-2 11.50-12.75 = 11.25-12.65 7.75- 8.75 
INO cin cuiice cee easmadnas 9.00-12.00 9.25-11.75 6.00- 8.00 
Medium (900 Ibs. up) -...--...............<. 7.25- 9.50 7.25- 9.75 4.50- 6.50 

FED YEARLING STEERS: 

008 $0: RNG sien ee 9.00-12.00 9.00-12.25 5.75- 8.25 

HEIFERS: 
lind 66 ONCE ass ees 8.50-11.25 8.75-11.50 5.25- 8.25 

COWS: 

NE stk erences teidalteeiae 5.50- 6.50 5.00- 6.50 $.25- 4.50 

CALVES: 

Good to Choice... 7.00-10.50 6.50-10.25 4.00- 7.00 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Chobe none nncsnceccseeececnencnsensnenee 7.00- 8.50 7.00- 8.75 4.00- 5.50 
Common to Moedium....2 2220.2... 5.00- 7.00 5.25- 7.25 2.50- 4.00 

HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 9.20- 9.45  10.65-11.05 5.35- 5.85 

LAMBS: : 

Good to Choice (90 Ibs. down).... 9.00- 9.60 8.25- 9.00 6.25- 6.85 

EWES: 


sities ae 3.65- 4.75 2.75- 4.25 
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MARKET GOSSIP 


J.E.P. 


VERY TENTACLE OF DISTRIBUTIVE MEAT TRADE 
i has been semi-paralyzed for months past and is in much 
the same condition currently. This applies with emphasis to 
hog product. Consumers are resentful of short rations and 
prices, which explains constant sales resistance and the wild 
fluctuations in live-stock prices. Restricted tonnage is being 
absorbed, but the price kick-back is constantly in evidence. 
Packing-houses are running short-handed; many retailers have 
succumbed to the inevitable, survivors of that arm cf the 
industry being in more or less distress. Restaurateurs are 
pushing competitive foods, and in many instances refusing to 
serve fresh pork. Beef, fish, poultry, and to some extent lamb 
are getting the play to the detriment of hog product. All this 
is somewhat abnormal, and, as meat prices descend from the 
present lofty altitude, especially when buying power is con- 
sidered, consumption will revive. With the exception of hog 


product, supply deficiency is directly attributable to drought; - 


in the case of beef, relief is on the horizon, although “small 
meats”—pork and lamb—will be far from plentiful during the 
ensuing six months. Consumer resentment is understandable, 
although somewhat unreasonable following a lengthy period of 
plentitude and low prices. 


Low Pork Supply Heightens Beef Slaughter 


Slaughter statistics do not indicate beef shortage, but 
with pork supply at half normal a burden has been thrown on 
beef, and, although slaughter has expanded recently, tonnage 
has been sharply lower than that of the corresponding period 
in recent years. Fortunately for those who nursed heavy 
bullocks in the feed-lot all summer, few competitors appear in 
the sale-ring at this juncture; otherwise a $12 to $13.25 trade 
in finished cattle would have been impossible. As most of 
these steers were acquired on the low-replacement market of 
1934 they have shown substantial profit margins—an impos- 
sibility in the case of short-fed big steers, which are dis- 
counted severely by eastern shippers when they bid on them. 
A month hence the last of the year’s crop of finished heavy 
steers will have gone to the shambles, with scant prospect of 
another in 1936. Likewise old-crop yearlings are at the disap- 
pearance stage, creating a broader outlet for the “phony” 
type, which feeders have laid in at high cost, especially when 
contrasted with the 1934 bargain sale. Common cattle, favor- 
ites with processors and reasonably plentiful for months past, 
are also about to vanish from the pasture. Killers advertise 
their need for lower-cost light steers, of which a supply is in 
the preparation stage and will be dumped into their capacious 
laps during the next hundred days without ceremony. 


Winter Dressing Will Be Deficient 


No era of good feeling will develop in beef-making circles 
during the winter. Cattle went into feed-lots high, and that 
portion of the purchase not intended for winter roughing is in 
weak hands, for sale at the earliest possible moment if a turn- 
over at prices equal to the investment, plus the feed-bill, is 
available. Speculation as to the number on feed, even approxi- 
mately, would be futile, owing to a heavy direct movement 
from western pastures to feed-lots. That a small percentage 
of this season’s replacement comprised fleshy feeders weigh- 
ing in excess of 800 pounds is an open secret, but lighter 
cattle can be pushed along to hand up a decent carcass toward 
the end of the winter. Condition will be low, which means 
deficient dressing. In fact, October delivered at the market a 
large proportion of merely “touched-up” light cattle fed a few 
shovels of corn on grass and dressing 56 to 58 per cent. No 
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complaint will emanate from killers concerning overdone 
bullocks; on the contrary, their squawking will be about an 
excessive proportion of cattle similar in weight, quality, and 
condition—the types now selling in the $8.50 to $10.75 price- 
— Feeders Apprehensive of Winter Market 

Feeders in possession of steers costing $7.50 to $9 per 
ewt. are nervous, in striking contrast to the equipoise of those 
who tucked away a crop requiring little more than half this 
investment basis a year ago. A general impression exists that 
margins will be narrow and that the winter market may 
create difficulty in keeping the money together. The prospect 
is probably not so gloomy as it has been pictured, as the fat- 
cattle market has a confirmed habit of staging prompt come- 
backs. Probably a supply of merely warmed-up cattle will fit 
into distributive conditions better than a larger percentage 
with weight, and by reduction of tonnage offset increased 
numbers. After the season of heavy poultry consumption, kill- 
ers will be able to care for a large number of intermediate 
steers—both in the price and condition sense—and, by the 
same token, they will need few finished steers unless consum- 
ers change their buying attitude. “Something cheap,” in a 
relative sense, will be the all-winter slogan. 


Coolers Holding Short Rations 


At the beef-house, nervousness is as pronounced as in the 
hinterland. The moment meat is chilled a strenuous effort is 
made to move it. Any delay in this process kicks back on the 
live-cattle market, as beefmen are always apprehensive of 
increased supply and lower prices catching them with product 
on their hands. On a rising market, beef can always be moved 
on a “plus” basis, but breaks invariably mean “minus” sales. 
“Fill your order and go to the house” is the beefman’s injunc- 
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tion to cattle-buyers in a tone not to be misunderstood. The 
result is that coolers are frequently depleted, whereupon the 
voice of the beefman admonishes the cattle-buyer to get busy 
—all of which makes for an erratic trade in live cattle. Retail- 
ers are pursuing a similar policy, taking one carcass where 
under normal supply-conditions they buy half a dozen. They 
also are expectant of breaks, keeping close to shore. Retailers 
are attentive listeners to cattle-market radio reports, demand- 
ing concessions on every drop in live trade. 


Retailers at Disadvantage 


Popularly accused of profiteering, especially in such emer- 
gencies as the present, the average retailer is having a “heck 
of a time,” constantly berated by consumers who blame him 
for prices. His volume has been reduced while expenses are as 
high as last year, if not higher. Rents are up, concessions to 
labor have been imperative, and paper costs more; in fact, 
every item of operation has moved several pegs upward. To 
meet an emergency he hangs inferior product on his hooks, 


invoking more consumer anger. He pushes coarse cuts and . 


offal, talks ground meat to the public, plays up sausage, and 
recently has invested in a newfangled machine that perforates 
tough steaks, otherwise resistant to the ordinary table-knife, 
which accounts for the popularity of such inferior steers as 
“vellow-hammers,” “swamp-angels,” and the like. A hue and 
cry about this inferior product—mainly of southern origin— 
has been raised; that a considerable tonnage of it has been 
available this season was a boon to killers and consumers 
alike, not to speak of original owners. 


Low-Cost Beef Popular 


An incredible quantity of inferior and mediocre bovine 
product has been gathered this season, the great bulk of it 
going into immediate consumption where it disappeared with 
the same celerity with which cattle went over stock-yard 
scales. Storage of grass beef has been of neglible volume 
and mainly of low-grade cow product, killers going into the 
winter with the smallest stocks on record. This should be 
advantageous to feeders having common steers and cows, as 
beef trade will continue on a hand-to-mouth basis all winter. 
Cow feeding is an obsolete practice, due to gain cost and state 
sanitary regulations; with western grass cows out of the way, 
fat dairy cows and common steers will have an inning. The 
greedy manner in which killers have grabbed canning and cut- 
ting cows indicates their anxiety to tuck low-cost beef up their 
capacious sleeves wherewith to meet winter emergencies. 


Calf Crop Closely Garnered 


Feeders have taken on this season’s calf crop in somewhat 
frenzied manner, going as far afield as Alberta, and paying up 
to $30 a head. The annual offering of the Highland Hereford 
Association late in October at Marfa, Texas, was a bonanza 
affair, steer calves averaging $10.85 per cwt. These are picked 
animals, but at the market $8.50 to $9.50 per cwt. has been 
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paid without haggling in response to the popular “get cattle” 
slogan. Calves may be handled to grow out of the price, how- 
ever, and the owner has farther to go than when in possession 
of heavy feeders. That the short 1935 calf crop has been 
closely garnered admits of no dispute; in fact, many more 
would have been absorbed had they been available. Regular 
customers of southern breeders could not secure their usual 
quota, forcing them to hike to Montana and other sections of 
the northwestern breeding area where not a few commercial 
breeders adopted the policy of wintering calves in confidence 
of a remunerative market next year, plus a hay bill. 


Yearling and Cow Movement Heavy 


Western yearlings and older cattle have also moved to the 
Corn Belt in larger numbers than expected, owing to a desire 
to meet maturing loans, attractive prices, and, in some locali- 
ties, short winter feed, which resulted from grasshopper ray- 
ages. Killers got less grass-steer beef out of the run, but a 
heavy tonnage of cow product—a decided majority of the sea- 
son’s gathering—went to the stocker alleys, where it was 
greeted with the glad hand. A large percentage of these cows 
were dry—a sequence of the 1934 drought—and another per- 
centage were reactors to the Bang’s test. If the 1935 gather- 
ing west of the Missouri River has not reduced basic bovine 
stocks, trade opinion is radically wrong, and the current of 
liquidation will continue running its course in 1936. 


Corn Remains High 


No cheap corn is in sight, contrary to expectation. Gain 
cost will be about one-third less than last winter, which will 
be far from offsetting increased replacement investment. Good 
corn will be on a 60-cent basis; much of it is inferior and not 
eligible to that price. Late corn did not mature, and the out- 
come of the whole crop was spotty, even the best sections of 
lowa reporting deterioration, owing to dry weather. West of 
the Missouri River a similar condition developed, and, as 
stocks of old corn had reached the exhaustion stage, consump- 
tion of the new crop began early. Last year’s roughage 
searcity has not been repeated, however; corn fodder, hay, 
and soy beans are in abundance, and feeders will be able to 
cut down the winter corn ration, although it means a season 
of unfinished beef supply. Abundance of fall pasture has also 
effectively economized the use of corn. 


Boycott Facilitates Hog Break 


Winter pork shortage impends, and stocks of both cured 
meats and lard in packers’ hands are at low ebb. The October 
crack in hog prices put that market $2.50 under the Septem- 
ber high spot. In other words, killers sliced off the amount of 
the processing tax the moment they had access to a few more 
hogs, which access enabled them to turn the trick. In one 
week late in October the market broke 75 cents to $1 per cwt. 
on a supply not to exceed 60 per cent of the corresponding 
period of 1934. This break was facilitated by a nationwide 
boycott fathered by the National Restaurant Association, 
which admonished its members to desist vending not only 
pork, but any other food under government control. By the 
middle of October the spring crop was on its way to market, 
growers shipping to beat the break, thereby accelerating it. 
Wholesale cost of pork loins dropped from 27 to 20 cents 4 
pound without stimulating consumption substantially. 


Hog Program May Be Reversed 


Continuance of the AAA hog production-control plan was 
determined by the October plebiscite, the outcome being 4 
foregone conclusion. At this writing the plan has not been 
disclosed; but, as current pork scarcity has aroused the ire of 
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consumers, the method of control may be thrown into reverse, 
Washington intimating payment of a bonus to raise, instead 
of eliminate, hogs. Such a policy would savor of sagacity, as 
pork scarcity is mainly the cause of consumer resentment of 
the AAA policy. Wherever hogs are grown, enthusiasm ex- 
ists. In consequence of recent high prices, breeding stock has 
gone to a premium, and a larger percentage of the gilts far- 
rowed last spring will become mothers when twelve months 
old. By 1937 pork production will be substantially increased 
in any event, regardless of the AAA program. 


Lamb Trade Has Healthy Undertone 


Continued liquidation of the western sheep industry is in 
evidence. Ewe bands have been closely culled, and thousands 
of females of breeding age have been dislodged from north- 
western Indian reservations by official edict. A conservative 
estimate of the number of lambs on winter feed is 25 per cent 
less than a year ago, which fortifies the otherwise shaky posi- 
tion of those in possession of them, who need a $10.50 to $11 
market to hold their capital together. Range breeders, in pos- 
session of a cash market, sent few lambs to the Corn Belt to 
be fed on contract this season, and consequently the debacle 
of last winter will not be repeated. Scarcity of pork should 
make a healthy fat-lamb market; in fact, that trade has dis- 
played a healthy undertone right alone, although running wild 
occasionally. No scarcity is possible, as the buying power is 
low, a bullish wool market being the main prop. The Corn 
Belt is going into lamb-raising on an extensive scale, absorb- 
ing a large number of full-mouthed western range ewes. 


Processing Tax Presents Problems 


Hogdom is awaiting the outcome of processing-tax litiga- 
tion. Some time in the not distant future the Supreme Court 
will hand down a decision which will settle it for all time. 
Assuming that this decision is favorable to the AAA, the 
$100,000,000 or more in escrow pending the decision will be 
released for distribution. A reverse decision will necessitate 
a search for other sources of revenue, as the federal adminis- 
tration is unalterable in its determination to continue the 
bounty system. A conservative course would be delay in 
executing new contracts extending over a period of years 
pending a decision. A logical course would be suspension of 
contract-making until the legal aspect is clarified. Contracts 
between growers and the government may be considered 
inviolable; but, if the processing-tax system is knocked out, 
raising the money necessary to pay bounties will develop into 
a serious problem. 


HIDES STILL ADVANCING 


J. E. P. 


ROUGHT-HIDE DISPOSAL HAS AGAIN WRIGGLED 
into the perplexing-problem column. Obviously this gov- 

ernment property must be disposed of at no distant date—it is 
either liquidation or deterioration. Hide prices have advanced 
to a level where liquidation is logical. The trade, in an 
attempt to preserve price stability, has handed Washington a 
plan which is embodied in this resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to negotiate 
with the government for the release within sixty days of not 
more than 10 per cent nor less than 5 per cent of the total 
drought hides and calf and kip skins held by the government. 
The marketing of further quantities to be considered after the 
disposal of the above quantity. 

The government holding comprises 2,000,000 pieces accu- 
mulated during the drought salvage campaign of 1934. 
Processing this accumulation will produce a sizable poundage 
of leather. At the moment, the market is firm after substan- 
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tial appreciation, and, reflecting rising leather cost, indicates 
that the limit has not been reached, especially in the case of 
heavy steer and cow hides, which are, and will continue to be, 
scarce. Further advances in leather, which look probable, 
mean more money for hides, and, as long as “last sale prices” 
are quoted, a healthy tone is indicated. The new scale of 
prices puts the packer hide market on a 12- to 16-cent basis, 
only extra light Texas hides selling under 14 cents. Cow hides 
are quoted at 12 to 14% cents. The range on country hides is 
9% to 104% cents, with a free movement. Packers are moving 
their take-off promptly. 

Harness-leather trade is seasonally dull, but holiday 
product is selling like hot-cakes, and shoemakers are con- 
stantly in the market—a process of attrition that is steadily 
whittling stocks down. Shoe cutting is irregular, but prices 
are firm and production is expanding. Consumers have been 
buying footgear in anticipation of higher cost. 

Current hide prices are 4 to 5 cents a pound higher than 
a year ago and close to the 1934 “high.” At the advance, 
demand is more than absorbing current production. Tanners’ 
wettings this year have exceeded the into-sight movement of 
hides—also an encouraging sign, as raw stocks have decreased 
600,000 pieces since the first of the year. The government 
stock is largely light hides, which may be considered imme- 
diately available in moderate quantity. 


OPTIMISM PREVAILS IN WOOL MARKET 


J. E. P. 


OOL IS WORKING INTO STRONG STATISTICAL 

position, if not already there. At the substantial ad- 
vance since last May, the commodity is holding its ground. 
In fact, it is a sellers’ market. The weekly turnover at east- 
ern concentration points is of gratifying and convincing vol- 
ume, selling pressure has disappeared, and mill needs are 
evident. Current consumption is heavy, with no sign of 
diminution, and clothing trade is on a definitely healthy basis. 
A strong situation is developing for reception of the 1936 
clip. A significant fact is that manufacturers are optimistic, 
which is not their customary attitude. Consensus of trade 
opinion is that peak prices have not been reached, although 
at the new altitude conservatism is warranted. Even now, 
reports of contracting the new California clip are in circula- 
tion. The situation and the prospect are both healthy. 

Supplies of domestic wool are dwindling, Boston report- 
ing a daily turnover of about 1,000,000 pounds. Demand, 
while general in scope, is mainly for fine and fine-medium 
wools. However, the price structure is fairly well balanced 
as between the different grades. Piece goods call for fine 
worsted yarns, which is logical following heavy business in 
woolens for a prolonged period. 

Foreign markets are firm and against the buyer. Trad- 
ing in the West is quiet, growers and country dealers holding 
stiffly for asking prices. United States buyers are operating 
to a limited extent in foreign markets, where Japan has been 
the big buyer, especially in Australia. 

Conservative operators are expectant of further appre- 
ciation in domestic prices. Recently fractional advances have 
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been secured without difficulty in the case of grease wools. 
Half-blood and three-eighths have been active, especially when 
the limited quantity available is reckoned with. 

Interest in the West centers in the Southwest, notably 
Texas, where some 3,500,000 pounds of fall wool are unsold. 
About 750,000 pounds of fall wool sold at Kerrville late in 
October to a Boston house at 26 to 27 cents. The Texas fall 
clip is estimated at 7,000,000 pounds, but may exceed that 
figure. 

The manufacturing position is sound, buyers insisting on 
prompt deliveries, as they have increased their commitments. 
Mills are sold ahead—to the turn of the year in many cases— 
although making no effort to force sales. 

Choice territory half-blood of the Montana type has been 
sold at 80 cents, clean, in Boston; Ohio half-blood has moved 
at 33 cents. Fine wools of Texas type are quoted at 75 to 78 
cents, clean, and are moving on that basis. 

All the handwriting on the wall justifies optimism. For 
weeks, buyers have been looking and feeling for breaks, but 
nothing of that nature has developed. On the contrary, both 
sides of the trade are confident that wool will be worth more 
money. Fleece wools are so scarce that dealers are merely 
marking time, holding for stiff prices and usually getting 
what they ask. 

Opinion is mixed as to out-of-sight wool back in the 
country, which is known to be of limited volume. Scoured 
wools are active, reflecting scarcity of fleeces. Waste is scarce 
and difficult to buy. 

Everything on the blackboard suggests an early and prob- 
ably highly speculative trade in the 1936 clip. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on November 1, 1935, compared with 
October 1, 1935, and November 1, 1934, were as below (per 
100 pounds) : 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


Sreibae (700 bsp) 2 ssc Nov. 1,1935 Oct. 1,1935 Nov. 1, 1934 
RN iii oh nics atic rasta cnacdiveectoubonat saceiucei $16.00-17.50 $16.50-18.06 $13.00-14.00 
RIM, siete cts srs n cect pe aoanensadaenaacacoeceeentn 13.50-16.00 13.50-16.50  10.50-13.00 

STEER (500 to 700 Ibs.) : 

IE a aN oS 16.00-17.00  16.50-18.00 12.00-13.00 
ORONO gs Si 13.00-16.00 13.00-16.50 9.50-12.00 

YEARLING STEER: 

RRND = ci ae a ee 16.00-17.00  16.50-18.00 12.00-13.00 
WON ee ee ee 13.00-16.00 13.00-16.50 9.50-12.00 

COW 
NE a caso ca eect ts conchcincsencens 9.00-10.00  10.00-11.50 6.50- 7.00 

VEAL 
EFIIOIOE scsi oss ieccdeceieeeeeene 13.50-14.50 15.00-16.00 10.50-11.50 
RON. eo acs 12.50-13.50 14.00-15.00 9.50-10.50 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMB (45 Ibs. down) : 


RRNA cps aos aera esr aieaten $15.00-15.50 $16.50-17.50 $13.60-13.50 

REIN Se ate ee es 14.50-15.00 15.50-16.50 11.50-12.50 
MUTTON: 

RMI sissies eas ceecmeceteotsarsemeseenpioenie 8.50- 9.50 9.00-10.00 6.00- 7.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
nS i INANE asic et $17.00-18.50 $25.00-27.50 $12.00-13.50 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTs, 
shipments, and federally inspected slaughter of live 
stock at sixty-two markets for the month of September, 1935, 
as compared with September, 1934, and for nine months end. 
ing September, 19385 and 1934: 


RECEIPTS 
September —_ ae 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Cattie* 1,660,623 2,821,635¢| 10,390,1804| 14,580,270 
Calveés...........<. 596,166 955,745¢| 4,821,5232| 6,230,295¢ 
PROB oss ccccnck 1,220,415 2,093,460 | 14,203,435 | 24,555,080 
PMECD -20250 so ocin 2,822,112 | 3,324,256¢] 19,191,937 | 18,706,234 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 


Nine Months Ending 





September 








September 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Cattle* 760,668 1,368,218 4,145,762 6.350,005 
Calves ...-..2-: 217,104 297,509 | 1,535,630 1,786,202 
Rs ci 390,169 560,768 | 4,432,812 | 7,172,087 
SEED. oc. 1,660,030 1,931,266 | 9,324,837 9,308,543 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Nine Months Ending 





September September 
1935 1934 1935 | 1934 
Gatier se 2823) 386,351 483,163 | 1,760,771 2,384,879 
CaIVOR so 54,596 66,642 315,575 320,526 
POS ica 22,192 67,079 248,670 397,266 
DHOCD.2is505 | 532,792 774,228 1,661,550 2,036,542 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 


Nine Months Ending 





September September 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Gacve® i328) 885,782 851,363 | 6,744,355 Wy 
Calves........-..- 457,894 462,703 | 4,186,186 | 4,614,763 
ORS cis ce son 1,452,926 2,600,937 | 18,625,557 | 31,822,419 
SRC CD ck ops) 1,548,865 1,479,068 | 13,104,014 | 11,775,739 
*Exclusive of calves. +Including stockers and feeders. 


tIncludes cattle, calves, and sheep purchased for Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. ¥. FULTON 
Cattle 


CTOBER RECEIPTS OF 102,525 CATTLE AT DEN- 

ver, although readily salable, found range-cattle prices 
generally weak to 25 cents lower at the close. Fed cattle 
closed steady to strong. During the ending week of the 
month, with supplies heavy, the trade had the healthiest tone 
of the entire fall season. 

Grain-fed steers sold up to $11, and some strictly choice 
mixed yearlings also brought that price, but most fed steers 
sold at $9 to $10.75. Fed heifers reached $10.25 early in 
October, but late sales were made largely at $9.50 to $9.7. 
Choice cows sold at $5.75 and $6; good cows, $4.10 to $5.50; 
and canners and cutters, $2.75 to $3.50. 

Choice yearling steers went to the country during the 
month at $8 to $8.40, with one choice load at $8.75. Late in 
the month choice Gunnison yearlings made $8.25; others, $8; 
and many good kinds, $7 to $7.75. Most feeder heifers sold 
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November, 1935 


at $6 to $6.60 late in October. 
$9.50 down during most of the month, and bulls found outlet 
at $3.25 to $4.25. 

Packers made liberal purchases of the fat cattle offered, 
killing large numbers locally, and sending others to Atlantic 
and Pacific points and to eastern, southern, and intermoun- 


Veals and calves sold from 


tain states. Feeder cattle went to points in the East as far 
as Maryland, and west to California. Many shipments went 
into the eastern Corn Belt states and to feed-lots in Colorado 
and other western feeding areas. 


Hogs 


Early in the month best grades of hogs sold at $10.50 to 
$10.85, but prices declined rather steadily, with desirable 
butcher grades on the closing session of the month bringing 
$9.50 to $9.75. Light lights sold late at $9.25 to $9.50; heavy 
hogs, at $9 to $9.35. Packing sows closed around $8.25 to 
$8.50; rough kinds, at $8 and below. Best sows were selling 
up to $9.50 at the opening of the month. Stags sold around 
$8.50; few stock pigs arrived. 

Total hog receipts for the month were 17,780 head, com- 
pared with a run of 48,306 in October, 1934. 


Lambs 


Fat lambs had advanced 35 to 50 cents by the close of 
the month. Yearlings advanced 15 to 25 cents, with ewes 
steady to a shade higher. Feeder lambs were uneven, but 
closed mostly steady. Early in the month, good fat lambs 
established a top of $10. Late in October good lambs sold at 
$9.50 to $9.65, with comparatively few choice lambs being 
received. Best feeder lambs sold late in September at $9. 
Later there was some decline, which was regained late in 
October, and the top at the close was $9. Buyers were on 
hand for all fat and feeder lambs, and the offerings were 
snapped up readily. 

Fat ewes were clearing at the close of October at $3.50 
to $4.25 for good kinds, with plainer grades at $2.75 to $3.25. 
Breeder ewes went out largely at $4 to $4.50; yearlings, at 
$5.50 to $6.50; and plainer ewes, at $3 to $3.50. One carload 
of ewe lambs sold at $9, and three loads of choice Montana 
yearling breeders went at $8.25. 

The October arrivals totaled 710,957 head, including 
75,064 received on October 21—the largest single day’s re- 
ceipts since 1929. About 50 per cent were on through billing. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS: 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on October 1, 1935, as compared with October 1, 
1934, and average holdings on that date for the past five 
years (in pounds except as otherwise noted) : 





—— 





; Five-Year 

Commodity Oct. 1, 1935 Oct. 1, 1934 Average 
eee, Te 34,136,000 | 75,580,000 | 37,871,000 
NE I itch 14,009,000 | 16,995,000 | 15,104,000 
Lamb and mutton................ 1,377,000} 2,400,000} 2,499,000 
I WN ciisciccccanssssnen 51,022,000 | 130,245,000 | 102,239,000 
Dey salt pork... 41,026,000} 58,763,000} 92,763,000 
Pickled pork*.....................-- 185,663,000 | 335,212,000 | 320,043,000 
Miscellaneous................------. 49,067,009 | 104,967,000} 69,478,000 
Total meats..................-.-- 376,300,000 | 724,162,000 | 629,997,000 
EE ee 45,188,000} 128,054,000] 103,960,000 
Frozen poultry............---.-.--- 39,498,000} 55,262,000! 48,016,000 
Creamery butter.................. 148,666,000} 125,047,000] 120,178,000 
Eggs (case equivalant).....} 9,181,000} 9,659,00(| 10,044,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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WORLD WOOL PRODUCTION LOWERED 


3 PER CENT DECREASE IN WOOL PRODUCTION 
A in twelve countries which produce about 60 per cent of 
the world total is in prospect this year, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Reductions in Australia 
and the United States so far appear to offset increases indi- 
cated in the Union of South Africa, New Zealand, and a few 
European countries. But there is prospect that production 
estimates for Australia may be increased, should weather 
conditions improve. 

Supplies of wool in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries are likely to be less this year than in recent years. 
With domestic and foreign demand somewhat improved, prices 
in the United States may be fairly well maintained during 
the remainder of 1935. Mill consumption in the United States 
during the last half of 1935 is expected to be less than in 
the first half of the year, but considerably more than in the 
last half of 1934. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON NOVEMBER 8 

was quoted at $24 a ton, f.o.b. Texas points. Hay prices 
at Omaha on November 6 were as follows: alfalfa—choice 
leafy, $12; No. 1, $11.50; standard leafy, $11; standard, $10.50; 
No. 2, $9.50; No. 3, $7.50; sample, $4 to $5; upland prairie— 
No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $9.50 to $10; No. 3, $7.50 to 
$8.50; sample, $4 to $5; midland prairie—No. 1, $8.50 to $9; 
No. 2, $7 to $8; sample, $4 to $5; mixed hay—No. 1, $10.50 
to $11; No. 2, $9 to $10; No. 3, $8 to $8.50. 
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PUREBRED IMPORTATIONS ON INCREASE 


N UPSWING IN THE IMPORTATION OF PUREBRED 
animals for breeding purposes is shown in the entry of 
10,836 animals into the United States during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1935. The Bureau of Animal Industry, which 
certifies the pedigrees of such imported animals, reports that 
the 1935 importation is 32 per cent above that of 1934 and is 
the largest since 1930. During 1934, 7,411 purebred animals 
were imported; in 1933 the total was 6,939; in 1932, 10,647; 
in 1931, 7,818; and in 1930, 12,843. 

The 1930 Tariff Act includes a provision for the duty-free 
importation of purebred animals by American citizens for 
improving herds and flocks. Federal quarantine laws require 
that the animals offered for importation must have a clean 
bill-of-health before they may leave the port of entry or quar- 
antine station and be shipped to the purchaser. This precau- 
tion is to prevent the introduction of foreign live-stock 
maladies. 

Of the total animals imported during the last fiscal year, 
8,633 were cattle, 1,036 sheep, and 274 horses. The cattle 
were mostly of the dairy type; the horses included about equal 
numbers of draft and light breeds. Among the importations 
were also 12 swine, 839 dogs, and 12 cats. 

More than half of 91,995 animals imported during the 
past ten fiscal years were cattle. During the past decade 3,156 
horses entered—the largest number in 1930, when 446 arrived. 
Sheep importations during the past two years were greater 
than in the preceding two. The 1935 importations were six 
less than in 1934, when 1,042 sheep were imported. A total 
of 598 were imported in 1933, and 682 in 1932. 
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TOPS AND AVERAGES 


T THE RECENT AMERICAN ROYAL SALE $277 WAs 
the average on 49 lots. The top bull, consigned by Herbert 
Chandler, of Baker, Oregon, sold to Woods Brothers Corpora- 
tion, Wood Lake, Nebraska, for $900; the top female with calf, 
consigned by Robert H. Hazlett, El Dorado, Kansas, sold to 
Mrs. Lillian Muil, of San Diego, Texas, for $1,000. 
* * * 


The Wyoming Hereford Ranch sale, held at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, on October 9, made an average of $496 for 27 bulls, 
and $458 for 14 females, or a total average on 41 head of 
$483. The heifers and bulls in this sale went to buyers in 
thirteen states, the top female selling for $1,425, going to 
Texas, and the top bull calf, selling at $1,175, going to Kansas, 

* * * 


Fifty head of Herefords were sold at the Perry Park 
Ranch sale, at Perry Park, Colorado, October 10, at an aver- 
age of $126. The top bull was sold to the Big Horn Cattle 
Company, Cowdrey, Colorado, for $350; the top female went 
to W. A. Simson, Walden, Colorado, at $190. 

* * * 


Two hundred and fifty-six dollars was the average 
recorded at the Taussig Brothers sale at Parshall, Colorado, 
on October 11. The top bull, going at $900, was bought by 
F. C. De Berard, Kremmling, Colorado. Fred Grimes, of 
Kremmling, took the top female at $700. 

* * * 


Offerings of thirty-six bulls by the Northern Colorado 
Breeders’ Association at a sale in Greeley, Colorado, Septem- 
ber 24, averaged $113. The top bull, consigned by John E. 
Painter & Sons, of Roggen, Colorado, was sold to Frank A. 
Peterson, of Pierce, Colorado, for $180. The top female, also 
a Painter animal, was sold to G. A. Sidwell & Sons, of Nunn, 
Colorado. 


ARGENTINE PACKERS MUST DISPLAY BOOKS 


MPOSITION LAST JUNE BY THE NATIONAL MEAT 

Board of Argentina of accounting regulations for meat 
companies will require the firms to keep records, says the 
Pastoral Review (Melbourne), of the whole process of their 
operations and the final results. If the concern be a branch of 
a foreign company it must record its annual inventories and 
balance-sheets, showing all assets and liabilities of the branch. 
Every operator has to present to the National Meat Board a 
balance-sheet each year with a statement of profit and loss, 
giving full details of the different items. 

In addition, the frigorificos are required to keep and 
exhibit on demand subsidiary books containing minute records 
of purchases of beef cattle, sheep, and hogs, and their yields. 
Finally, the companies have to keep a book of “accounts 
payable,” in which shall be recorded every liability con- 
tracted that is not registered in the live-stock purchase books. 


Italian Grain Harvest 


The Italian grain harvest is reported to exceed 76,000,000 
quintals (1 quintal=220.46 pounds) —an increase of more than 
20 per cent over 1934. 


Acute Shortage of Meat in Berlin 


Beef was sold in Berlin, Germany, on one occasion 
recently, against regulations controlling retail sales, at the 
price of 72 cents a pound. An acute shortage of meats and 
dairy products exists at the Nazi capital. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, October 15, 1935. 

EDIGREE STOCK SALES ARE NOW IN FULL SWING 
Pa over the country, and some of the values realized at 
the leading annual draft events indicate that the British cattle- 
producers’ prospects are distinctly encouraging. Drafts from 
most of the leading beef herds have made increases of up to 
10 to 15 per cent upon the average values of last year, several 
yearling Shorthorn bulls fetching over $2,500, and heifers in 
demand up to $1,000. If it is possible to differentiate, one 
would say that the Shorthorns are leading the way, although 
all Aberdeen-Angus values are also up, with the draft sales of 
the latter breed only just commencing. Good export demands 
are reported, recent purchases including bulls and heifers from 
the United States, Argentina, South Africa, and Australia. 

There is now a better consumer demand for beef than has 
been experienced during October for some years past, values 
of fat cattle of the best grade being decidedly firmer. The 
pastures are in good condition, and the result is a big improve- 
ment in the quality of the steers at most centers. Prime fat 
steers and heifers of all weights are selling freely, but unfin- 
ished and rough sorts are difficult to sell, and their somewhat 
low values constitute a brake upon the upward trend of prices 
for other grades. The average quotations for first- and sec- 
ond-quality cattle are now £8.80 and $7.90 per live cwt., 
respectively. Dairy-farmers are also culling more heavily 
than usual, and fat cows are therefore in rather easier 
demand, with a drop of a cent or two a pound at some of the 
leading markets. Store cattle are coming forward in moderate 
numbers and are meeting a limited but steady inquiry. For- 
ward lots of good grade are selling freely, but, on the whole, 
values are not much altered from those quoted in my last 
report—ranging from $33 to $90 a head, according to age 
and grade. 

The butchers’ organizations are still at loggerhead with 
the producers and the Cattle Committee concerning the eligi- 
bility of animals for the beef subsidy, and some capital is 
being made from the recent declaration of a prominent breeder 
that whatever are the permanent arrangements they must 
include payment on a quality basis and should not be gov- 
erned merely by weight and age. Some of the producers of 
the best type of beef cattle are now urging upon Walter 
Elliot, the Minister of Agriculture, that the way to deal with 
beef and the consumer is to mark all inferior meat, including 
imported, and leave the top-quality beef unmarked. The opin- 
ion is expressed that this will create a consumer preference 
and consequently a better price for the best beef, and will 
thus encourage the farmer to put a much better finish on his 
cattle than is the case at present. Both producers and distrib- 
utors are uneasy concerning the plans which Mr. Elliot is to 
put into operation to rehabilitate the farmer, and this uneasi- 
Ness was increased when Alderman James Blindell, J.P., a 
junior lord of the treasury, recently declared at the avtumn 
meeting of the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associa- 
tions that a revolution in distribution was already here. What- 
ever the alteration in distribution might mean, he urged them 
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never to allow it to enter the political atmosphere. They 
should keep it as far away from the state as possible. 

To keep within quota weights without reducing the actual 
number of killings, the Argentine meat-works are sending us 
a good deal of immature beef. This has resulted in the quan- 
tity of suet in the chilled beef from that source being well 
below the average at a period of the year when suet is nor- 
mally in demand. In consequence, English suet is now at a 
premium and threatens to be abnormally dear. 

Fat sheep are being penned in lighter numbers, with a 
keen inquiry, and values moving in the seller’s favor. First- 
quality Downs and crossbreds are averaging 20 cents a pound. 
The store-sheep sales continue to attract buyers, second and 
third drafts coming forward with no change in values. Fat 
lambs are in fair request at 16 to 25 cents a pound. 

Most centers report heavy supplies of fat hogs with trade 
steady, first-quality baconers and porkers averaging $2.20 and 
$2.65 per score, respectively. Although still in good request, 
the heavy supplies of store pigs are cheaper by 24 to 35 cents 
a head. 

The Imperial Economic Committee has just published the 
official report of its mutton and lamb survey, showing that the 
sheep population of Great Britain this year numbers 25,000,- 
000 head, or about 2,000,000 less than at the beginning of the 
century. It is in part attributable, as in other European coun- 
tries, to the competition of the great new sheep-raising coun- 
tries of the Southern Hemisphere, but an important factor 
was the decline in arable farming, and with it the practice of 
folding sheep on root crops. Sheep numbers have been better 
maintained in Scotland than in England. It is estimated that 
the production of home-killed mutton and lamb fell off con- 
siderably in the early postwar period, but it reached a new 
high level of 310,000 tons in 1933-34. A fall, however, to 
262,000 tons took place in 1934-35. 

In spite of this large home production, Great Britain is 
dependent upon overseas supplies for more than half of her 
consumption of mutton and lamb. Happily for the home pro- 
ducer, there is a substantial premium on home-killed mutton 
and lamb, amounting to about 6% cents a pound last year, 
and there is little likelihood of this strong consumer prefer- 
ence being undermined. It has been particularly noticeable 
during the past two years that grass-land farmers have been 
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able to sell more of their lambs in fat condition during the 
summer and early autumn, and fewer have been left as stores 
for winter feeding. 

As the report points out, the outstanding event in the 
recent history of the mutton and lamb trade was the inaug- 
uration in the last months of 1932 of a policy of restriction 
upon imports into the United Kingdom of meat from foreign 
sources. The lines of future policy have been discussed and 
proposals made for a levy upon imported meat, with a sub- 
stantial preference for the dominions. Without the consent of 
the countries concerned, no duty can be imposed upon domin- 
ion meat before August, 1937, or on Argentine meat before 
November, 1936. As far as mutton and lamb imports are con- 
cerned, the trade agreements might have been allowed to run 
their time, but the beef position calls for immediate treatment, 
and, says the report, as soon as other preoccupations allow, 
these negotiations will have to be pursued to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Greece Imports Wheat 


The Grecian government in June issued a decree author- 
izing the importation of 100,000 tons of Argentine wheat. 


Fall Plowing Plan in Russia 


The Council of People’s Commissars of the Soviet Union 
has announced a fall plowing plan for spring sowing calling 
for an area of 146,000,000 acres, as against 104,000,000 acres 
in 1934, 

United Kingdom Bacon and Ham Quota 

The quota of bacon and ham to be imported into the 

United Kingdom from the United States during the fourth 
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quarter of 1935 has been fixed at 100,367 cwt. (of 112 pounds) 
—a decrease of about 12.5 per cent compared with the third 
quarter. An additional 125 cwt. will be allowed, to compen- 
sate for American exports consigned through Canada. 


Bulgarian Soy-Bean Acreage Enlarged 

The policy of the Bulgarian government in diversifying 
crops has resulted in an acreage of soy beans estimated at 
15,500 hectares (1 hectare=2.5 acres) as against only 2,000 
last year. 

Hog Numbers in Czechoslovakia 

Preliminary data on the hog census in Czechoslovakia as 
of July 1, 1935, and actual count as of July 1, 1934, show 
a total of 3,016,294 animals this year, compared with 3,887,- 
837 in 1934. 

Drought in South Australia Broken 

The drought which has prevailed in most of the far 
northern cattle country of South Australia for the past ten 
years has definitely broken, and pastoralists are now hopeful 
of a series of good seasons. 


Cattle Subsidy in United Kingdom Extended 
Subsidy payments to British cattle-producers, scheduled 
to end on September 30, 1935, will be continued to October 31, 
1936. About $21,084,000 has been provided for the new subsidy, 
funds for which are to be raised by levying charges on im- 
ported beef, 
Canada’s 1935 Wheat Crop 


Canada’s 1935 wheat production is estimated at 290,- 
541,000 bushels, a gain of 5.3 per cent, or 14,692,000 bushels, 
over the unrevised estimate for 1934. The 1935 crop com- 
prises 277,274,000 bushels of spring wheat and 13,267,000 
bushels of fall wheat. 


Expected Shortage of Imported Foodstuffs in Germany 


A market shortage of certain imported foodstuffs, par- 
ticularly fats, fresh and dried fruits, and vegetables and eggs, 
is expected in Germany during the next twelve months. A 
general food shortage is not likely, but it is “probable that 
the German consumer will have to be satisfied with a simpler 
diet.” 

Russia to Increase Live-Stock Numbers 

A plan is reported to be on foot in Russia that will create 
a yearly increase of 18.8 per cent in large horned cattle, 9.3 
per cent in horses, 36 per cent in pigs, and 19.8 per cent in 
sheep and goats. State and collective farms and individual 
farmers are to produce, within about a year, 11,288,000 calves, 
16,965,000 pigs, 16,212,000 lambs and kids, and 2,055,000 foals. 


Storage Period of Meats Lengthened 


Discovery has recently been made that beef can be stored 
from sixty to seventy days in a chilled state by enriching 
the air of the storeroom with carbon dioxide. The method 
has been put in use in carrying chilled beef from Australia 
and New Zealand to England. During 1934, 4,400 tons of 
chilled beef were shipped to England in gas storage from 
these countries. 


Danubian Corn Crop Smaller 


The 1935 corn crop in Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria is unofficially estimated at about 413,000,000 
bushels—a reduction of more than 95,000,000 bushels from 
the large crop harvested last year. This reduction is expected 
despite the largest planted area since the World War—23,- 
825,000 acres. The corn crop in the Danube Basin in 1934 
totaled 508,554,000 bushels from 23,381,000 acres, as com- 
pared with an average crop of 473,241,000 bushels on 22, 
469,000 acres during the five years 1929-33. 
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RESTAURANTS PASS RESOLUTION 
AGAINST AAA 


A resolution urging restaurateurs 
throughout the country to refrain when- 
ever possible from serving pork and 
other foods “exorbitantly raised in price 
by the government’s artificial control 
under the AAA” was adopted by the 
National Restaurant Association at its 
recent annual convention in Chicago. 


CATTLE-PURCHASE DEPARTMENT 
MOVES 


On October 15 the Denver office of 
the Cattle and Sheep Section of the 
AAA, which had charge of the drought 
purchase program, was closed. Harry 
Petrie, head of the section, was trans- 
ferred to Kansas City where he will 
complete the final cattle report. The 
new Kansas City address is Old Post 
Office Building, 230 East Ninth Street. 


SHELTER BELT LENGTHENED 


Fifty-five million trees have been 
planted in the middle western shelter 
belt this year, the Forest Service re- 
ports, and plans are being made for set- 
ting other millions next year. It is also 
reported that, paralleling work of the 
Forest Service, increased private tree 


plantings had resulted in the shelter-: 


belt area. 


FOOTWEAR CONSUMPTION 

Using 2.8 pairs of shoes per capita, 
United States was the world’s largest 
consumer of leather footwear in 1934, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. This is the largest consumption 
record since 1929 when the correspond- 
ing figure was 3 pairs. Canada and the 
United Kingdom were the next ranking 
important consumers of leather foot- 
wear, each of these countries using ap- 
proximately 1.9 pairs per person in 1934. 


WHEAT STOCKS 


Stocks of wheat in interior mills, ele- 
vators, and warehouses are estimated to 
have been 103,382,000 bushels on Octo- 
ber 1, 1935, and 115,819,000 bushels on 
October 1, 1934. As compared with a 
year ago, stocks in this position are gen- 





erally greater in the eastern states and 
northern Corn Belt; smaller in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and southern Great 
Plains. These estimates are based on re- 
ports from about 5,000 interior mills, 
elevators, and warehouses. 


SAFEWAY STORES NAME BEEF- 
CAMPAIGN WEEK 


The week of January 6 to 11—the 
week in which, on January 7-9, the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association 
will hold its thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion in Phoenix, Arizona—has_ been 
named by the Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, as their National Beef Week. 
Safeway Stores in twenty-one states will 
feature beef in their advertising and 
counter displays during this campaign. 


LIBERAL PARTY WINS IN CANADA 


Canada will be ruled the next five 
years by the Liberal Party. The larg- 
est parliamentary majority in Canada’s 
history was won by the party in the 
October 14 election. The conservative 
party of Premier R. B. Bennett was 
routed by a vote that even amazed its 
bitterest adversaries. Former Prime 
Minister W. L. MacKenzie King, who 
won 158 out of 245 seats in the House 
of Commons, becomes head of the gov- 
ernment. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
IN GRASSES 


Two new correspondence courses—one 
entitled “Grasses,” the other “Ecology” 
—are being offered by the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. Both of the 
courses are being given by Dr. Herbert 
C. Hanson, head of the Department of 
Botany, who is a recognized authority 
in these fields. 

The course in grasses covers about 


forty-five different kinds of plants. The 
characteristics and habits of these 
species are thoroughly studied. The 


course in ecology is a basic one, and 
includes such subjects as succession, 
processes involved in plant succession, 
indicator plants, inter-relationships of 
plants and animals, influence of environ- 
mental conditions upon plants and 
animals, other important principles and 
concepts, and terminology. 
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Last year, Dr. Hanson conducted a 
home-study course in range management 
and will continue to teach this subject. 
Anyone interested in these home-study 
courses may write for complete infor- 
mation to the Department of College 
Extension Courses, State College Sta- 
tion, Fargo, North Dakota. 


HORSES NOT ALLOWED IN 
APARTMENTS 


A recent United Press dispatch notes 
that a check of the Iowa law code re- 
veals it is illegal to keep cows, calves, 
swine, sheep, goats, chickens, geese, or 
ducks in any dwelling. It is also against 
the state law to keep a horse in an 
apartment house. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Among the thirteen hundred men and 
women who were awarded silver service 
buttons at the thirtieth annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers because they had more than a 
quarter of a century of service in the 
packing industry to their credit, were 
three “Butlers,” two “Cooks,” and one 
“Butcher.” Other’ recipients whose 
names befit their calling were: H. P. 
Frey, of Oklahoma; E. L. Hart, of Los 
Angeles; Allen J. Woolley, of Denver; 
John Herd, of Buffalo; Rollo Bullmaster, 
of St. Joseph; Frank Stallman, of Balti- 
more; Andrew Tanner, of Chicago; W. 
Skinner and J. Rezabeck, of Cleveland; 
and John Kwiatkowski, of Buffalo. 


GRASS SEARCH ENDS 


A two-year search for grasses and 
other plants resistant to drought in the 
Great Plains has ended, and the work 
of testing hardy varieties from Asia is 
now under way, the Department of 
Agriculture announces. On September 
21 the department terminated the plant- 
hunting expedition in North China, 
headed by Professor Nicholas Roerich. 

Since the spring of 1934 the depart- 
ment has had three groups of plant col- 
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direct-drive armature shaft. Vane 
control folds it out of wind in storms. 
Oversize slow speed AIR-ELE' CTRIG 
Generator -- Greater output than any 
other a in same wind veloc- 
les - ample service throughout the 
ay the papeee wind- 
driven slectric E plen Write today. 
AIR-ELECTRIC MAC 


HINE CO. 
Nept. ACF JEWELL, IOWA 


lectors in Asia, gathering seeds of 
grasses and other plants which might 
some day protect the Great Plains 
against the effects of devastating 
drought and erosion. H. G. MacMillan 
and J. C. Stephens made some collec- 
tions in Manchuria in 1934, and a seven- 
month expedition under the direction of 
H. L. Westover and C. R. Enlow scoured 
Russian Turkestan. The Roerich expe- 
dition spent the 1934 collecting season 
in the Higan Mountain region of Man- 
churia, and the current season on the 
edge of the Gobi desert in Inner Mon- 
golia. 

The 1934 collecting season yielded a 
total of 2,242 lots of seed and planting 
stock, including 708 grasses, 555 legumes, 
and 889 miscellaneous items. Westover 
and Enlow sent back 2,124 lots of seed, 
MacMillan and Stephens, 98 lots, and last 
season the Roerichs collected 20 lots. 
The extent of this season’s collections by 
the Roerich expedition is not yet known. 

The seeds collected in 1934 were 
planted in various nurseries and green- 
houses throughout the western part of 
the United States. It is too early to 
determine the ultimate value of these 
collections, the department explained, 
since each collection was small, and it is 
necessary to increase the quantities for 
ample testing. 


FOR THAT FIGHTING SPIRIT 
ETHIOPIANS EAT RAW MEAT 


Revealing, perhaps, an underlying fac- 
tor in the reported impregnability of the 
defending nation, comes the following 
war news from Addis Ababa, as recorded 
in the Butchers’ Advocate: 


“Emperor Haile Selassie’s dark war- 
riors celebrated Ethiopian New Year’s 
Day by feasting on raw meat dipped in 
red pepper. The dusky soldiers washed 
down this fiery fare with honey beer, 
and feasted far into the night in the 
shadows of the Imperial Palace. 

“Later in the night they performed 
tribal dances, and in loud voices de- 
manded that the Lion of Judah send 
them into war against their Italian foes. 
Reports did not explain whether the 
warlike scene was the result of the 
honey beer or the raw meat. Disinter- 
ested observers, who have never tasted 
the former but know something about 
the latter, predict that this raw-meat 
diet may be a serious factor in checking 
the designs of Mussolini’s men in Ethi- 
opia.” 


SUGAR CAUSES BRILLIANT 
AUTUMN COLORS 


It is not an early frost, as commonly 
supposed, that produces the most color- 
ful autumn leaves, says the Forest Ser- 
vice. It is a late frost—and the sugar in 
the leaf—that gives us the brilliant 
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colors. Just the right combination of 
temperature and moisture is needed. The 
best colors come when the thermometer 
does not quite reach the freezing point 
for several weeks during the latter part 
of September and through October. 


Silviculturists explain that, before the 
leaves fall, a layer of cells forms at the 
base of the leaf, which ultimately 
loosens the leaf, and, when it drops off, 
forms a scar. If frost does not arrive 
too soon, this layer forms early and 
quickly. It holds more sugar in the leaf, 
and the sweet sap causes the brilliant 
reds, oranges, and yellows that delight 
the eye. This is not only true of the 
gorgeous sugar maples in the North, but 
of most of the colorful hardwood trees 
—the oaks, elms, birches, other maples, 
sweet gum, black gum, hickory, dog- 
wood, and many others. When frost 
comes too early the leaves dry and lose 
their sugar before they have time to 
take on high color. 


Meaning Made Clear.—Parson John- 
son—“De choir will now sing, ‘I’m Glad 
Salvation’s Free,’ while Deacon Ketcham 
passes de hat. De congregation will 
please ’member, while salvation am free, 
we hab to pay de choir foh singin’ about 
it. All please contribute accordin’ to yo’ 
means an’ not yo’ meanness.”—Ex- 
change. 


New 1936 
6-Volt 


WIND CHARGER 


for only 


$4995 


Governed Power 
Automatic Control 
Fully Guaranteed 
> A $39.50 Value 


Send for Free Literature 


The New 1936 
CARVER PLA-PAL 


FARM RADIO 


for only 


$24°° 


Tubes 
A HANDSOME 6-TUBE 
WORLD-WIDE SET 
with complete three-band tuning—15 to 
550 meters. 

No expensive B or C batteries to 
maintain. Gets all power from one 
ordinary 6-volt storage battery. 

Licensed by RCA, Hazeltine, and 
LaTour. Guaranteed for one year. 

A $50 Value 


Send for Free Literature 


CARVER ELECTRIC CO. 


WOODSFIELD, OHIO 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE AND LIVE- 
STOCK REPORT 


Range and pasture feeds are good and 
above average in the western states; 
supplies of hay, roughage, and other 
feeds are large; live stock is going into 
the winter in above-average condition, 
according to the November 1 report of 
the Division of Crop and Live Stock 
Estimates. 

Conditions by states follows: 


Arizona.—Supply of grass and browse 
good; ample stock water; stock in excel- 
lent condition. 


California.—Feed and pasturage con- 
tinues favorable; matured range forage, 
field and meadow roughages, hays, and 
concentrates in abundant supply; stock 
in excellent condition; replacement stock 
cattle arriving in limited volume; grow- 
ers generally holding young cattle; 
sheep show unusually high condition- 
rating; prospects good for big crop of 
early lambs; in-shipments of stocker 
and feeder sheep and lambs large. 


Colorado.—Generally good range feed 
except in east-central and southeastern 
sections; feed supplies sufficient, and in 
surplus in irrigated, mountain, and 
western areas; cattle marketings heavy; 
shipping delayed from some higher sec- 
tions; stock in good condition except in 
southeast. 


Idaho.—Winter ranges good, except in 
few places; hay and grains plentiful 
pond cheap; cattle and sheep in good 
esh. 


Kansas (western).—Improvement not- 
ed in natural ranges and pastures; 
rough feed and wheat pasture sufficient 
in western third of state; eastern two- 
thirds has excellent wheat pastures and 
large forage supplies. 


Montana.—Winter ranges poor to 
good; short feed in parts of western, 
north-central, and central sections; hay 
and feeds ample except in dry areas; 
stock in good condition; cattle and sheep 
shipments heavy during October. 


Nebraska (western).— Pasture and 
range feeds good; hay and forage plen- 
tiful; cattle in good condition; financial 
conditions much improved; tendency to 
increase herds; cattle shipments heavy 
from Sandhills. 

Nevada.—Range feed good; stock 
water plentiful; winter feed prospects 
good; stock in above-average condition; 
sheep moving to desert ranges. 


New Mexico—Conditions of range 
feed above average; feed prospects best 
in three years; few localities in eastern 
part not recovered from 1934 drought 
and short of feed; cattle in good con- 
dition ; calf crop short; some tendency 
to increase cattle holdings, but many 





selling close; sheep in good flesh and 
lambs fairly heavy; many ewe lambs 
held. 

North Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
good; feed well cured and plentiful; 
feed supplies sufficient, but stock water 
short in northwest and north-central 
sections; stock in good flesh and will be 
held for restocking, 


Oklahoma.—Winter pasture and range- 
feed prospects improved; moisture con- 
ditions good except in northwest; fall 
grain pastures late; surplus of hay and 
forage except in western part; cattle in 
good flesh. 

Oregon.—Ranges dry and rain needed ; 
meadow and stubble pastures fair; hay 
and grains ample except in few areas 
in north-central section; cattle and 
sheep in good flesh; cattle shipments 
fairly heavy; marketings of old ewes 
heavy. 

South Dakota (western).—Range feed 
good; some water shortage; hay and 
roughages plentiful; feed grains some- 
what short; stock in good flesh; bulk of 
shipments made. 
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Texas.—Range-feed conditions above 
average, except in limited part of north- 
west Panhandle; roughage and other 
feeds abundant; wheat pastures limited; 
ranges unusually good in sheep section; 
cattle and sheep in good condition; 
sheep and lamb shipments about com- 
pleted; most ewe lambs held and few 
ewes have been shipped out of state; 
demand active for breeding ewes; fall 
cattle shipments heavy; lighter ship- 
ments in prospect for remainder of 
year; tendency is to hold young cattle 
(cows and heifers) to restock where 
cattle sold close in 1934. 

Utah.—Winter ranges good; some 
shortage of stock water; meadow and 
stubble pastures good; hay and other 
feeds plentiful; stock in good condition. 

Washington.—Fall and winter ranges 
dry and grass short; hay and grains 
ample; meadow and stubble pastures 
good; cattle and sheep in good condition. 

Wyoming.—Range feed, hay, _and 
other feeds generally ample for winter 
needs; stock in good condition; cattle 
and sheep shipments fairly heavy; most 
ewe lambs held; fairly heavy market- 
ings of old ewes. 


No Sale.—A Negro went to see a doc- 
tor, and as he was leaving the doctor re- 
marked, “You’ve forgotten something!” 

“Nosuh!” : 

“Yes you have. My fee for the advice 
I have given you is $4.” 

“Nosuh, I ain’t goin’ to take yo’ ad- 
vice.”—North London Recorder. 


WITHIN REACH 


Members of your family living else- 
where, friends or business connections 
in other towns are as near as your tele- 
phone. Talking is next best to seeing. 


Low station-to-station night 
rates begin at 7:00 p. m. 


















































Cottonseed Cake—The Cowman's Friend 


Be Ready When the 
Blizzards Strike! 


La made on grass need not be lost. Keep the 
breeding-herd in good condition by feeding some 
cottonseed cake daily. Successful cowmen know that 


the calf crop depends on strong cows, properly main- 
tained throughout the winter. 


During severe weather, the entire herd should be on a ration 
of COTTONSEED CAKE. No other feed is so well adapted 
for use on the range. Cattle like it. It is highly digestible and 
easy to handle. 


A pound or two of cake daily will maintain body energy and 
insure increased calf crops in the spring. The use of cake on 
the range is a tried and proved economy that will prevent 
heavy death losses. 


WRITE FOR OUR LITERATURE 














1411 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. 
Please send me your FREE booklet, “1936 Feeding Practices.” 


WARE NS YS er 
= Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
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REPORTS BY STOCKMEN 


California 


Prospects for winter feed on the 
ranges in our locality are the best we 
ever saw. The rains came just right to 
start the grass and keep it growing, 
Stock is in good condition. Some ranches 
are short on hay, but they May not 
need it anyway. It snows sometimes 
here. There are no cattle moving to the 
markets now. The prices were better 
than last year.—THomas J. SHAw, Hum- 
boldt County, October 20. 


Montana 


Conditions are very bad. Range is 
the poorest I have seen in fifty-two 
years of residence in Montana. The 
grasshoppers cleaned out nearly every- 
thing. There will not be 15 per cent of 
the cattle wintered. What are kept will 
be wintered on cake, grain, and sage- 
brush.— WARREN C. NILES, Garfield 
County, November 2. 


Nebraska 


I live at the edge of the Sandhills 
of Nebraska. The drought helped the 
cattle business greatly here. Just about 
all the poor cattle were culled out last 
winter, and now good herds of grade 
Herefords are on most of the ranches.— 
Mitt KRAUvuSE, JR., Boone County, 
October 28. 

New Mexico 

We had two very heavy rains in 
August, and at present have the best 
grass that we have had for two years. 
Our cattle are in excellent shape to go 
into the winter. We sold by contract. 
Our steer calves averaged 428 pounds 
apiece; the yearlings were rather light, 
weighing only 578 pounds. My neighbor 
had the heaviest yearlings that I have 
heard of. They weighed 674 pounds.— 
Georce F. Domriniek III, Torrance 
County, October 22. 


His Only Choice.—Magistrate—“How 
could you swindle people who trusted 
you so?” 

Prisoner—“How could I swindle peo- 
ple who didn’t trust me?” 





RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
: Mexi 


change, or lease, in Texas, New co, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 














For Sale—Ranch and Caftle 
In Catron County, in the southwestern 
part of New Mexico. One hundred 
twenty-five sections of state, forest, and 
deeded land, all fenced and cross-fenced 
into several pastures. Plenty of watering 
places. Cattle are a good young bunch 
of thrifty Herefords. No trade con- 
sidered. 


W— (BAR) RANCH, INC. 


Datil, New Mexico 





















